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the Boy Scouts’ 
Boys’ Life Magazine, is 

issued monthly by 
= Boy Scouts of 
America. It is the official magazine of 
that great organization and is devoted to 
the best interests of EVERY BOY IN 
AMERICA. 


It is packed full of the finest stories 
for boys; stories with plenty of excite- 
ment in them, plenty of fun of the right 
sort; stories about camping, woodcraft, 
handicraft, scouting, trailing, signaling, 
baseball, football, basket ball, animals— 
in fact, every sport, recreation or activ- 
ity in boys’ life, presented for the en- 
tertainment of all boys. 





It contains also all the news of the 
Boy Scout movement, 


Its stories are written by the greatest 
“boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
fusely illustrated, with colored cover, 
sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
graphs from all over the world. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


Postage.—Postage to all parts of the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid 
by us. Subscribers in Canada must add 
10 cents to yearly subscription price for 
postage; foreign subscription requires 


25 cents extra. 

If the magazine arrives 
Renewals in a RED wrapper it 
means that your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indi- 
cates the month with which your sub- 
scription ends. Tear off this address 
and send it in with the price. of a re- 
newal subscription, and you will not 
miss a copy. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Word to Boys About War 











ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


AS A BOY. 


Andrew Carnegie, the Friend of Buys. | 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, recognized as the wo-ld’s foremost | 
advocate. of Peace, having built the ‘Peace’ Palace at The 
Hague, and given $12,000,000 to two organizations working 
in the interest of iniernational friendship, still undaunted by 
the present awful conflict in Europe, is moze ready than ever 
to advance civilization’s most impe-alive cause. 

For years Mr. Carnegie has devoted his entize time in ser- 
vice for humanity. From the beginning, he has recognized that 








the future's largest hope lies in the boy. That is one reason 
why he founded libraries, provided endowments to help poor 
boys through Scottish universities, and has been one of the 
principal supporters of the Boy Scout movement which fis 
boys to help themselves. 

What such a friend of boys has to say, boys will read with 
eager interest. 














MR. CARNEGIE, 
TO-DAY. 











(ONewLYork: 
j BOY scours. 


As long as men kill each other as a means of settling 
international disputes, so long shall our race continue bar- 
baric. Wherever law reigns, men are compelled to submit their 
disputes to magistrates sitting in courts, who execute righteous 
judgment. The man who to-day attempts to right his ow wrongs 
is a law breaker, and is punished by the courts. So it will 
soon be with nations; we have only to establish courts before 
which national disputes shall be tried, as some have already 
been tried by the world's court at The Hague. We have abolished 
slavery from civilised countries, the owning of man by men. Tho 
next great step that the world should taks is to abolish ==, 


killing cf man tj rman. 


7 W299 ¢ - 


war, who wound c:.1 kill ths.r fallows. Remember the commend=ent: 
"Thou shalt do ro murder.” Nover break it. 
Men of all nations should learn that they are members of the 


brotherhood of man and regard each other the world over es brothers. 


October 22nd, 1914. : ‘ 
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A Challenge! Do You Want to Fight? 


What a Chance the Red-Blooded Boy Has to Battle ‘‘for Braver Things Than War”’ 


HAVE just come back from Europe, 
| where every nation has made a soldier 

out of every man fit to bear arms. And 
now the whole continent is impoverished 
and starving while its rivers run with blood 
of young men who have been killed by 
other young men, who had no quarrel 





By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


edged sword without any hilt, and it cuts 
everyone that wields it. And as bad as 
the sting of defeat is the curse of victory. 
The defeated nation wants to fight again, 
to revenge itself; and the victorious na- 
tion wants to fight again because it feels 


those who through the centuries ought to 
have been his descendants. 
The law of heredity reads: “Like the 
seed is the harvest.” When the strong are 
taken away and leave no descendants, the 
men of the next generation are like those 
who are left behind to be its fathers. 





with them at all. 

It is a soldier’s business to fight and 
kill or to stand up against other sol- 
diers who are forced to fight and kill. 
It is a Boy Scout’s business to help and 
to save, to make this world a better 
place for good men and women and 
boys to live in. It costs $40,000 for 
every man who is killed in battle, 
and this amount must be paid in 150 
years’ work for each one of the farm- 
ers and workmen who make up the 
armies of Europe. And we who are 
outside of Europe may be most thank- 
ful that we were born in a republic, 
where no man is made a soldier against 
his will. 

For Braver Things Than War 

Just a word to the Boy Scouts of 
America as to what they are doing and 
why they are doing it. It is not that 
we want to make soldiers of you. That 
is about the poorest use a nation ever 
made of its young men. There must 
be soldiers sometimes, even in our 
great republic, but they are called to 
fight only when some men who ought 
to know better have made some awful 
blunder. 

We want you, Boy Scouts, for braver 
things than war. We want to make 
men of you, strong, kind, alert, vig- 





orous, helpful men, useful to your- | 
selves, to your neighbors, to your 
country and to the world. For the | 


world to-day is one great nation, and 
whatever helps or hurts one part of 
it aids or injures all. Once in a great 
while the world needs soldiers. It 
needs you all the time as boys and as 
men, and it wants you clear-eyed, 
wholesome and high spirited, fit to do 
good work, and willing to do it with 
abounding joy. 
For You to Do Aftcr This War 

When this hideous war is over all 
the nations will be filled with the 
spirit of hate, for without hate there 
could be no war. It will be for you 
to try to overcome this spirit, to help 
each man and each other to realize 
that men are men, wherever they may 
live or whatever "language they may 
speak. 

A boy in one of the continental 
countries now at war told me once 
that he saw soldiers of a neighboring coun- 
try going away on the train. One soldier 
leaned out of the window, put his arm on 
his mother’s shoulder and reached down to 
kiss her. The boy was greatly surprised. 
He had been taught to hate the people of 
that neighbor-country, and he thought they 
were not human. He did not know they 
loved their mothers just as he did. When 
he knew that, he did not want to fight 
them, but wanted to make them friends. 

If a nation is victorious, it has at the 
end the same troubles it would have had if 
it had been vanquished. War is a two- 








DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Chancellor, Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica 

President, 
sociation 

Chief Director, World Peace Foun- 
dation 


National Educational As- 


A Soldier's Story 


My good friend, Henry Noel Brails- 
ford, of London, tells us how seven- 
teen years ago he enlisted in the “ For- 
eign Legion” of the Greek army in 
its fight against the Turks: 

“My memory goes back to a battle- 
field in Thessaly. It was the last en- 
gagement in that futile Greco-Turk- 
ish war of 1897. In the center at 
Domokos the Greek army was prepar- 
ing to retreat. But of that we in the 
Legion of Foreign Volunteers knew 
nothing. On the far left we had more 
than held our own, though with heavy 
losses. We had kept our positions, 
and in our little corner of the field 
had checked the Turkish advance. 

“Suddenly our Italian comrades, 
with a Garibaldi at their head, swung 
into view, marching at the double 
round @ hill on the plain below us. 
They ran rather than walked, upright 
in full view of the enemy’s marksmen, 
disdaining cover, and challenging death 
in the conspicuous red shirts which 
carried on Greek soil the great tradi- 
tion of Italy’s wars of liberation. 

“Tt was one of the bravest sights 
which life has to offer, the sight of 
men, commonplace perhaps and timid 
in quiet moments, rising in an hour 
of exaltation to a joyous and defiant 
heroism. We ran down from our 
positions to reinforce them. A few 
scattered volleys, a few rushes, and 
the line of red fezes, which was for 
us the Turkish army, had wavered 
and retreated. We sheathed our bayo- 
nets, shook the hands of comrades, 
and slowly returned to our lines. 

“ After the shame and disillusion of 
this disastrous war, this first success 
filled us with elation. We were pleased 
with ourselves, not over-anxious about 
our wounded comrades, and ready to 
ere the joy of battle as the crown 
of lif 

What He Stumbled On in the Grass 

“Tt was in this mood that I stum- 
bled across a thing in the grass. It 
was a dead Turk, prone on his back, 
his rifle still held in his clenched hand. 
A clean bullet wound in the temple 








sure that it is strong enough to whip any- 
body. And each of them hates the other, 
without sense, without reason. 

And on both sides the best and bravest 
young men are killed in battle or die in 
disease, and those men that war could 
not use—the. weak, the feeble, the men 
without courage—are left at home to be- 
come the fathers of the next generation. 
And after every war it is a long time, a 
century sometimes, before the lost strength 
comes back to a nation. When a young 
man gives his life to his country, he gives 
more than that. He gives the lives of all 
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showed how sudden the end must 
have been. I am ashamed to think that my 
first thought was one of satisfaction. The 
dead man lay in the line of fire of our 
company. One of us must have sent that 
bullet. 

“ And then I looked at his face. He was 
an oldish man, and his scanty hair was 
almost gray. He wore the uniform of the 
last class of the reserve, called up only in 
grave emergencies. It was a simple peasant 
face, round and good-natured, clean and 
healthy. He was short and rather slight, 
and the hand which held the rifle seemed 
childishly small. The dead face smiled up 
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from the ground, and the simple gentle- 
ness of this old man, so little formidable, 
so clearly a stranger to the lusts and pas- 
sions which we on the ‘Christian’ side 
liked to associate with the name of Turk, 
made its direct appeal to the normal human 
instinct which war can silence only in the 
rushing hours of animal excitement. 

“It flashed upon me that this was the 
first Turk whom I had yet seen near 
enough to touch—save, indeed, a miserable 
spy whom some soldiers hanged head 
downward from a tree over a fire of straw 
until the officers rescued him. And lI 
thought I could tell what manner of man it 
was that we had killed—a kindly old 
farmer, who had lived his quiet life up to 
this war among his children and his neigh- 
bors, pruning his fruit trees and gather- 
ing his harvests, good to man and beast, ‘and 
totally ignorant of the eddies of world 
politics which had caught him in their 
whirl. 

“A fellow volunteer came up at that 
moment and began roughly to rifle the 
corpse in quest of trophies. He even 
proposed to scalp the old man—that, 
he said, was what was usually done 
during the native wars in Rhodesia, 
where he had served before. I found 
myself defending from outrage the 
enemy whom an hour before I was 
trying to kill. 

“In the misery of the retreat which 
followed our transient victory I under- 
stood what this experience meant. I 
had not known that I was firing at 
simple peasants. I had been firing at 
‘the enemy,’ ‘the Turks,’ ‘the Sultan’s 
brutal soldiery,’ ‘the forces of Ori- 
ental barbarism, and other names, 
phrases and abstractions. I had seen 
only a line of red caps which made in 
the distance a serviceable target. 

What “Military Discipline” Does 

“As we neared our own lines we 
took our wounded. An Italian, whom I 
helped to limp along, told me that 
another*volunteer had just robbed him 
of his blanket. I took him, calling 
loudly for water, into the barn which 
served as a field hospital. When I had , 
found water, a sentry at the door 
roughly forbade me to enter—it was 
the order of his superior officer. I re- 
member still the anger with which | 
pushed past him, and then the sudden 
horror of the great room filled with 
moaning men, some dying, some only 
frightened by pain, some waiting pa- 
tiently to lose a leg or an arm. 

“There was more to think of on the 
retreat. I understood at length that 
the military discipline which I had been 
proud to obey myself, and to impose on 
others, was the necessary condition of 
this criminal stupidity called war. That 
brave scene of the charging Garibaldians, 
I knew now that it had no more to do with 
ideals or heroisms than a rush of horned 
cattle or a stampede of wild horses. It is 
the physical impetus which makes a fine 
charge, and not the idea behind it. In sham 
charges on field days the English cavalry 
regiments have been known to ride into one 
another with all the fury of battle, and to 
continue their rush in spite of broken limbs 
and injured horses. ‘It was a good thing 
that we had not our sabres out,’ said a 
trooper on the casualty list to a newspaper 
correspondent after a recent incident of 
this kind on manceuvres. 

“In adopting the attitude of passive 
obedience the soldier convinces himself 
that he is submitting to a patriotic obliga- 
tion. He throws the responsibility of what 
he does upon his officers. They in turn 
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cbey the statesmen, and the statesmen 
themselves are as little able to judge of 
what they do, because they also are never 
in contact with the visible fact of war 
and the human reality of their enemies. 
War is vicarious crime. The statesman 
does through the soldier what he would 
not do in his own person. The soldier 
does at the bidding of the statesman what 
he would shrink from doing if the whole 
decision lay with himself.” 


“The Land Where Hate Dies” 


On a railway train in the United States 
not long ago a man was heard to say: 


“This is the land where hate dies. My 
father was a German, my mother was 
French. I am an American. The old 


hatreds and the old rivalries are nothing 
to me.” 

As the Boy Scout grows older he wi'l 
learn that the nation which asks for the 
fewest soldiers is also the strongest nation. 





When Some Fellow’s Daddy Kills 
Some Fellow’s Dad 


BY T. M. BRAY 


When we get to fighting, our fathers step in 

And say it is wrong, a shame and a sin, 

With—“Why in the world did you ever begin, 
Scratching and biting? 

A black eye at your age; why, goodness me, 

Your face is so battered you hardly can see— 

What kind of a man will you grow up to 
Constantly fighting!” 


But some fellow's daddy kills some fellow's dad, 
The finest old daddy a boy ever had, 

And half of the world is shouting like mad, 

hen men disagree. 
And now they are fighting by millions they say, 
Thousands of daddies are killed every day, 
With no one to stop them or pull them away— 
And no referee. 


We know very little of war and its schemes, 
We can’t understand what all of it means, 
But when war takes our daddies it certainly seems 
That fighting should cease. 
It strikes us as foolish that men think they must 
Keep shooting and stabbing. Oh, why can’t they 
just 
Shake hands and have peace? 





Our republic is solid because its people 
behave of their own free will. They are 
not forced into decency. 

What If THIS Happened? 

Think what would happen in the United 
States if every representative of authority 
should suddenly die in some great caias- 
trophe, from the President to the last Jus- 
tice of the Peace, if every soldier, every 
official of the army and navy, or the church, 
or the school, every policeman, everybody 
with power should disappear, leaving only 
the people and the Boy Scouts to take care 
of themselves. 

Such a calamity would bewilder us and 
give us great sorrow, for all our officers 
are men with their own friendships and 
their own affections. But it would not 
shake our government. All our national 
life would go-on as before. One by one 
each community would get together, pro- 
ceed to the election of officers, and maybe 
the Boy Scouts would be called on to count 
the votes. 


This is in a republic. What would it be 
under a monarch? In France, in the days 
of the last Napoleon, we were cold that 
“society without force would not exist 
for a quarter of an hour.” 

What would happen in the empires of 
Europe to-day if ail force were removed? 
No one can tell. People who are governed 
from the outside become very patient 
under the force. But when no one tells 
them what to do they cannot act together. 
They become as helpless as a lost flock of 
sheep without a dog or shepherd. 

Scouts, remember that this United States 
is your country, the people’s country. It 
does not belong to any emperor or king or 
group of lords. The nation does not own 
you; you own the nation. You are not 
tenants on anybody’s ground, liable to be 
sent away if you fail to please the pro- 
prietor. This is the land where all the old 
enmities fade. Under the flag where 
hatred dies away it is for us to consider 
what can be done in the name of vigor 
and helpfulness. 

How Boys Can Help 

I shall not try to tell you of all the 
ways in which you can help. This you 
will learn from your Scoutmaster ; bet- 
ter still, from your own experience. 
If you do little things right, you can do 
larger things by and by. From helping 
a lame chicken over a fence you will 
rise to help abolish slums and sweat- 
shops, to bring sanitation, justice and 
education to communities, to bring 
sweetness and light into the lives of 
men instead of confusion, brutality and 
drunkenness. 

I have liked to show boys that if they 
are strong they must be clean. hey 
must keep themselves free from idle- 
ness and vice. Vice is self-inflicted in- 
jury, and whatever wrong thing a boy 
does to himself is so much taken out 
of his working capital of happiness and 
of efficiency. 

The times we live in are above all 
other times strenuous, complex and 
democratic. Strenuous times because 
there is so much for a young man to 
do, so much left undone, so much more 
than in any other time in all the world’s 
history. Complex times because 
science has added so much to man’s 
power and his ability to reach out into 
the lives of other men. 

Science has made this great world 
very small. We can all touch, if we 
will, almost every part of it. Science 
has made this small world very large, 
for every man in it is now our neigh- 
bor. Every interest in the world calls 
out to us every morning. Every cara- 
van there is goes through our front yard. 
And because there is so much to do, and 
because whatever we do is grown very 
complex, the world must become more and 
more democratic. In a democracy the man 
that does things is the one who has things 
to do. We want the man who can run the 
great factory, who can plan the great 
bridge, who can build the great ship, who 
can control the great bank or manage the 
great school. We want the man who can 
“carry the message to Garcia,” and we 
won’t send the message by anyone else. 


Ready for Great Things 


And we want to make our Boy Scouts, 
through patient and disciplined attention 
to little things, ready for great things when 
the great time shall come. The Boy Scout 
is not a little soldier, he is not a mere child, 
played with as a toy. He is a man in the 
making, and there is nothing in the world 
more precious than a real man. 











In the Line of Fire 


A Belgian Boy and His Invention Caught Under the Big Guns of Liege 


EAN saw a streak of 
J daylight where the 
tiny door from the 
mill opened into the 
great dark pit in which 
the water-wheel slashed 
around ceaselessly when 
the sluices were open in 
the dam up above. He 
had crawled down there 
at the close of the day’s 
work with his big 
wrench and a pocket 
flash-light in his hand, 
for he meant to tighten 
some of the bolts on the 
wheel’s center. He was 
seated astride the huge, 
slime-coated shaft, 
working away energeti- 
cally, when the light 
from the doorway 
pierced the gloom. 

“Ho, Jean, Jean, come 
up here. A dray from 
Liege has arrived,” he 
heard his brother Rene 
call from above. 

“A moment, 
One bolt more 
tightened 
shouted back. 

“It is your motor, Jean, 


brother. 
is to be 
first,” he 





I think,” called Rene. 
““My motor? Good!” 
said Jean, as he hurried 


the work at the rusted pin. And had one 
been able to see his face by the light of the 
tiny pocket flash, one would have marked a 


look of eagerness that transformed his 
countenance at the mention of the word 
“motor.” In truth, he became so excited 


that he hardly waited to test the bolt before 
hebegan to climb between the huge blades of 
the water turbine, and this to the imminent 
risk of his life, for to slip and fall to the 
bottom of the wheel pit would mean a 
fractured skull, perhaps, or a broken neck. 

He reached the little door finally and, 
pushing it open, rushed through the mill 
and out in front to where a horse dray 
was waiting. Rene was standing idly by 
while the driver lifted down a fair sized 
white box marked with the name and 
trade-mark of the largest machine manu- 
facturer in Liege. 

“Here, I’ll lend a hand,” shouted Jean, 
as he came out of the mill. 

“No, it isn’t necesary,” replied the driver 
as the box was deposited on the ground; 
“that’s the lightest motor I ever delivered.” 

“Ts it, really?” queried Jean, a pleased 
smile appearing on his fine, clean-cut face. 

“Tt is, young man, and if you will sign 
this receipt I’ll be quit with you,” said the 
driver. 

Jean made haste to scrawl his name 
across the page of the delivery book. Then 
turning, he shouted in ecstasy to his older 
brother: 

“Rene, the motor is here. Now for the 
realization of my dream of a year. In 
three days I hope to give you a ride on the 
first practically noiseless motor-cycle ever 
built in Belgium. Indeed, I guess it is the 
first in the whole world. Are you not en- 
thusiastic? ” 


“COME, JEAN, 





By IRVING CRUMP 
Author of “Jack Straw in Mexico” 





“Oh! I am interested, brother, but for 
the life of me I can’t see why you should 
spend so much money on a plagued old ma- 
chine when you could have such a good 
time on a fifth of the amount and put the 
rest in the bank like all thrifty Belgians 
should,” replied Rene. 

At this point M. Philippe Bastian, father 
of the two boys, came out of the mill, 


“Ah, that is it, my thrifty Rene,” he 
said; “I like to hear you talk thus. Jean 
here does not know how to save. He 


spends all his money, and some of mine, 
too, on tools and metal. Why can he not 
be contented in the mill like I have been 
these many years?” 

From this it is not hard to gather that 
M. Bastian was not entirely in sympathy 
with Jean’s mechanical aspirations. 

“But, father, I am sure this will prove 
a valuable investment. If my invention 
succeeds, and I am certain it will, there 
will be fame and fortune without end. 
And, father, is it wrong to spend my money 
this way? I prefer to work in my little 
shop to carousing or smoking. Is it not 
better that my money is invested so than 
in tobacco, for instance?” 

“Yes, Jean.” said M. Bastian in pleas- 
anter tones, “you are a good boy, and I 
sincerely hope that something worth while 
will come of all your hard work.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Jean, as he 
shouldered the white box and started up 
the outside stairway that led to the loft of 
the mill and his little workshop. 

“T’ll be down in a minute to help Rene 
prepare dinner,” he called from the land- 
ing. But when he had deposited the case 
on his long work table he could not resist 
the temptation of prying off two boards 
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WHERE IS YOUR FATHER AND YOUR BROTHER RENE? 
ROUSE THEM!” 


and looking at the 
polished machine inside. 


HILIPPE BAS- 
TIAN was a wid- 
ower. His wife 

had been dead these five 
years past and he and 
his two sons, Rene, who 
was nineteen, and Jean, 
who had just passed six- 
teen, had been living 
alone in the humble lit- 
tle cottage across from 
the mill ever since. 
They were the millers 
of Jupille. They earned 
their daily bread by 
grinding wheat into 
flour and carrying the 


bags to Liege, a mile 
distant. 

Since they had left 
school Jean and Rene 


» had daily donned _lon; 
white aprons and toiled 
in the mill, where the 
three sets of great 
crunching stones turned 
round and round inces- 
santly, pouring tiny 
streams of flour from 
their hoppers into the 
bags the boys held to be 
filled. They entered the 
mill at daylight look- 

ing like perfectly normal human beings, 
but in less than an hour they could not be 
told from ghosts so white were they with 
the flour dust that floated in the air. The 
wheat flakes bepowdered everything. They 
had gathered in every chink and cranny 
until the interior of the mill looked as if 
it were perpetually lined with snow. 

On alternate days Jean and Rene would 
brush themselves free from this mill dust 
at three in the afternoon, and hitch two 
large Belgian hounds to the dog wagon. 
This vehicle would then be loaded with the 
day’s output of grist and carried down 
along the right bank of the River 
Meuse, past the frowning fortifications and 
into Liege, there to be disposed of to M. 
Bastian’s customers. Both boys enjoyed 
these trips into the city, for it gave them a 
chance, as Jean often said, “to shake the 
flour from out their hair.” 

But it must be confessed that the older 
boy looked forward to the trip with more 
enthusiasm than did Jean. While Rene 
was a hard-working young man, he pre- 
ferred to spend his leisure time in some 
sort of frivolous, though innocent, amuse- 
ment. Jean, on the other hand, devoted 
every moment of his spare time to work 
and study, for it seemed as if he could 
find no pleasure except in mechanics. Al- 
ways he was building something in his 
workshop in the mill- loft. And he was 
forever making improvements about the 
mill. For one thing he had wired the place 
and installed a little second-hand wenesptar 
which he had bought in a junk shop at 
Liege. Thus was the mill provided with 
electric lights, though they were little used 
by the miller himself, who never’ worked 
at night. It seemed as if Jean worked 
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always. His light could be seen shining 
from the window of the loft frequently 
until after eleven o'clock. 

He had conceived the idea of building a 
silently operated motor-cycle. He _ rea- 
soned that such a vehicle would be very 
popular if it could be made simple of 
mechanism and easily operated. He real- 
ized, from the start, that the whole diffi- 
culty lay in building perfect mufflers and a 
motor that would be both light and service- 
able. Jn short, he found that he would 
have to improve upon the best machines 
that had been buiit up to that time. Un- 
daunted by such a tremendous task, he set 
to work. 

First he made drawings of a dozen dif- 

































ferent ideas, until finally he seemed arrived 
at a thoroughly practicable plan. This he 
outlined in great detail, working over each 
difficulty until he found a solution. In the 
reantime he constructed his own vehicle, 
building it from parts of old machines 
requisitioned from the various junk shops 
and foundries in Liege. 


When finally his motor drawings were 
perfect, he filed preliminary papers with 
the patent office in Brussels under his 


father’s name and sent duplicate drawings 
to a large manufacturer in Liege. It would 
cost Jean 200 francs, gruff old Janvarin, 
the foundry master, told him, because some 
of the parts were to be of aluminum. 
But the youth had been saving his wages 
against just such an emergency, and he was 
well able to pay the cost from his little 
account in the bank at Liege. 

Janvarin, the bewhiskered boss of the 
foundry, was a good mechanic and an in- 
ventor of some note. He immediately rec- 
ognized the possibilities in Jean’s plans and 
became genuinely interested in the boy. 
Indeed, he had many a long chat with him, 
for almost every time that Jean came to 
the city with flour he stopped to learn the 
progress that was being made. The foun- 
dry master gave him some advice and also 
out himself out to hurry the work on the 
boy’s machine, for he could see that Jean 
was very anxious to have it completed and 
delivered. In truth, the lad was so impa- 
tient that he could scarcely wait, and when 
finally it did arrive, on the evening in 
which this story opens, he could hardly 


spare time to eat his evening meal, so 


eager was he to get into the little work- 
shop. 

He helped Rene to make short work of 
washing dishes and cleaning up the cot- 
tage that night, and before seven o’clock 
the young inventor was climbing the stair- 
way again to the mill loft. With nerves a- 
tingle he wrenched and pried at the boards 
on the top of the box as if he were about 
to set the motor free from its prison-like 
retainer. And when he finally viewed the 
shining machine in the glow of the electric 
light, his enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

‘O! if everything will only work out all 
right when the machine is assembled ! 
Won't it be just wonderful?” he said aloud 
as he stroked the glistening sides of the 
new engine. Then, as if he realized that 
he was losing valuable time, he muttered, 
‘Well, the only way to know how the in- 
vention will turn out is to put it together 
and give it a trial. Here goes,” and rolling 
up his sleeves, he started to work. 

His shop took up the whole loft. On 
pegs about the wall hung rolls of wire, un- 
used batteries, sections of telephone instru- 
ments, and a number of odds and ends that 


i he had gathered up in Liege from time to 


time. The front end of the room was oc- 
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AND CLUTCHED 





JEAN WITH PAIN 


AT HIS EYES, 


SCREA MED 


cupied by a long work table, beside which 
stood the framework of his motor-cycle. 
On this table was piled a number of gaso- 
line tanks, pipes, couplings and the like, 
which he meant to fit together that night. 
Toward this he carried the motor. It was 
so light that he found no difficulty in lift- 
ing it, and it was so compact that his two 
arms could encircle it readily. It was no 
weight at all for a bicycle to carry. 
Once again he paused and ran his hands 
caressingly over it before he left it to work 
on the other sections of the machine. The 
task of assembling these many parts was 
no easy one. They all had to be fitted to- 
gether carefully and accurately before they 
could be fastened onto the framework of 
the bicycle. This took a great deal of time, 
and hour after hour Jean perspired over 
the work. Finally, just as he paused to 
rest he heard the far-off toll of the cathe- 
dral bell in Liege. It came, mellow and faint 
en the night wind, and the boy paused to 
co unt the strokes. 
‘Goodness! ” when the 


he exclaimed, 


sound ceased, “here it is midnight, and I 
haven’t half finished.” 

He looked at his work thoughtfully fora 
moment. “ Oh, well, I can’t be in too much 
of a hurry. it will take me to-morrow 
night and perhaps the next before I com- 
plete it. But then Well, won’t Rene 
and father be surprised! ” 

After first taking a look about the little 
workshop and fastening both front and 
rear windows, he turned out the light and 
left the building. Outside the moon was 
just rising above the hills across the River 
Meuse and everything looked pale and 
weird in its silvery light. 

Jean started to cross the road, but when 
he reached the middle of the thoroughfare 
he paused to listen. He was certain that 
he heard the far-off pounding of horses’ 
hoofs. He looked intently in the direction 
whence the sound came, and saw a tiny 
light gleaming in the distance, as if some- 
one had suddenly lighted a lamp in a cot- 
tage down the road. 

Then the hoof beats sounded again, 
ing closer. 

“Whoever it is,” said the boy, quite 
mystified, “he is out late and is riding 
hard.” 

Suddenly a light flashed in the window 
of the cottage beyond his own, and Jean 
heard high-pitched voices calling. One 
word he caught above the others. It 
sounded grim and ominous there in the 
dead of night. 

“ War!” he heard the courier cry. 

It puzzled him, but even while he was 
groping for the meaning of it all the hoof- 
beats were resumed, and in the moonlight 
he could make out the phantom form of the 
night rider drawing nearer. 

“Who are you? Speak quickly!” cried 





com- 


the man on horseback, as he drew rein at 
the sight of Jean. 

“Jean Bastian, sir,” said the young 
miller, very much startled. 








“So, son of Philippe Bastian? Come, 
Jean, where is your father and your 
brother Rene? Rouse them! They are 
wanted at the forts. The Prussians are 
coming!” 

But M. Bastian, always a light sleeper, 


had been awakened by the clatter of hoofs 
and the challenge to his son. From his 
window he called: 

“Ho, rider, what is the word?” 

“War! Monsieur Miller. War is the 
word!” cried the cavalryman. “ The Ger- 
mans have declared war against France! 
They will invade Belgium for a path! King 

(Concluded on page 19.) 











What War Is—Just One 


RECALL that one of my earliest ambi- 
] tions as a small boy was to be a pirate, 

after that a cowboy, Gra last of alla 
soldier—I never dreamed of becoming a 
preacher! Well, the pirate has vanished 
from the ocean, there are no more cow- 
boys on the plains, but the soldier is still 
with us, very much so, and as popular as 
ever. I have no doubt that the heart of 
many a boy beats a little quicker, his veins 
throb with martial ardor, at the sight of 
gaily dressed soldiers marching after the 
flag to the sound of stirring music. “ Play- 
ing soldier” is still a favorite game. 

“ Being soldier” is not quite so amusing. 
I happen to have been most of the things 
of which I dreamed boy-like, including 
soldier, sailor and cowboy and excluding 
pirate, and I shall try to make clear to the 
militant boys of to-day just what real sol- 
diering is like. Of course, it is not possi- 
ble to describe war in general in a brief 
article in such a way that youth and inex- 
perience can understand it, but perhaps | 
can make just one battle, a moderate one, 
intelligible. 


AR affects first the land or country in 


which it is carried on; second, the 
non-combatants who reside there, the 
women and children; third, the soldiers 


themselves. Let us consider for a moment 
@ country over which contending armies 


have already marched or fought and 
where they are to fight again. - It will be a 
devastated land, cities will be burned, 
towns depopulated, villages razed, forests 
cut down, crops destroyed, industries 
wrecked. 


Every boy lives in a house; let him think 
of the results of the explosion of a shell 
in the center of it. The dwellers are 





By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


either in flight, or if at home, killed; the 
explosion has torn the house to pieces, all 
the furniture and household belongings, 
the hallowed family treasures that have 
not been shattered have been destroyed by 
the resulting fire. If the house has a gar- 
den it has been uprooted; the dog is dead, 
shot or stabbed; the whole place is ruined. 
If there is a farm attached, the standing 
crops have been destroyed by being tram- 
pled under foot. The trees under which 
he played have been cut down to make pal- 
isades, or to delay movements, or to de- 
stroy cover; the limpid brook has become 
a muddy morass where men and horses 
have passed. Broken wagons, smashed im- 
plements, shattered cars, abandoned cannon 
abound on all sides. The once smiling land 
is a desert. And there is death everywhere 
—dead cattle, dead horses, dead soldiers, 
dead women, dead children. 


B EFORE the battle, highways are crowded 
with people; old men and women, 


“mothers carrying little babies, children 
clinging to grandsires’ hands, all fleeing 
from the army of the enemy. No bands 


play, there are no brilliant uniforms to be 
seen, there is nothing to eat, no water to 
drink, the roads are thick with dust. It is 





THe PICTURE on this page, by A. C. 
Michael, shows an encounter of the British 
and German forces in the forests between Com- 
piegne and Chantilly, France. It is a peaceful 
and secluded spot in ’ ordinary times, a grove of 
tall trees surrounding an artificial fish pond. 
The opposing forces clashing, there was fierce 
hand- to-hand work with bayonet and rifle. 
“When the fight was over,” a correspondent 
writes, “the water was teeming with the dead 
and wounded.” —Picture copyright, 1914, by the 
Sun Printing and Publishing Association, 
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Battle 


summer and fearfully hot, yet there are 
clouds in the sky—clouds of smoke from 
burning buildings, houses, factories, towns. 

Shells aimed across the valley at the de- 
fenders fall short and explode among 
the fugitives. They make great gaps in 
the flying crowds, but they close up and 
press on; they must get out of the valley 
away from the line of fire of the contend- 
ing armies at any cost. The dead are 
thrust aside, the wounded are left to suffer, 
the weak fall by the way. ‘Children are 
born by the wayside; their. wailing mingles 
with the groaning and clamor while the 
great mass struggles painfully on. 

These are all innocent people. They 
have done nothing tw provoke this. They 
can do no fighting. They are leaving be- 
hind them all that they have gained in a 
lifetime of toil and going they know not 
= to what sadder fate they cannot 
tell. 

And who are driving them from their 
homes, who are killing them on the way, 
not wilfully perhaps, but unavoidably? The 
soldiers! Truly a pleasant trade. It is the 
business of the soldier to kill and destroy; 
that really is his only business, that is what 
all his training is for; just that and nothing 
else. Dress-parading is a side issue. 

I was once a midshipman in the United 
States navy. I well remember the logical 
though cruel instructions of our old sword- 
master, which were to this effect: “ When 
you run a man through twist your sword; 
don’t .draw it straight out, but turn it so 
that the blade makes a large hole in his 
body and does as much damage as pos- 
sible!” And to this day, in fencing, after 
a lunge I instinctively make that little turn 
of the wrist at the recovery, so thoroughly 
was that ghastly practise drilled into me. 
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WHILE the country is being ruined, 
bridges broken, the roads destroyed, 

the fields filled with trenches, the people 
flying, the armies are preparing for battle. 
One army of perhaps 100,000 men is in 
position on a ridge of low hills. The other 
of perhaps 150,000 holds a parallel ridge a 
few miles or more away. These are not 
independent armies; they are 


they come on. Above them their own ar- 
tillery fire becomes fiercer than ever. The 
big guns are slowly advanced, the field 
guns follow or even precede the lines, the 
valley is hail-swept with steel. The noise 
is infernal. 

The other side knows they are coming. 
It, too, makes ready. Its artillery is 


away like dust before the wind, the heads 
of columns are cut to pieces, they fall in 
windrows like mowed grain, men are 
thrown into the air by heavier shells, regi- 
ments are annihilated, the defenders grow 
sick ill, actually nauseated, by the awful 
slaughter. 

Still the enemy comes on; the momentum 
of the passion-filled masses be- 
hind is so great the front can- 





only parts of a great line of 
troops extending across the 
country for over a hundred 
miles on either side of them. 
There is no opportunity for 
maneuvering, therefore one 
army has to beat the other 
army by hard, direct fighting, a 
straight give and take, as it 
were. 

The guns from one ridge are 
firing at the guns from the 
other. Great sixteen-inch how- 
itzer shells, weighing perhaps 
as much as, say seven or eight 
boys together, and filled with 
high explosives, hurtle through 
the air and burst in the line, 
destroying even forts of steel 
and leveling the hills. Whole 
companies are wiped out by a 
single shrapnel shell from 
smaller but more deadly three- 
inch guns. 

The men burrow into the 
earth like moles, dig trenches, 
improvise shelters, seek every 
kind of cover. But in vain. 
The pitiless rain of fire keeps 
up, searching them out of 
their holes. Aeroplanes high 
above the battlefield tell the 
gunners where to fire and what 
the range. Some of the bird- 
men drop bombs on the help- 
less troops below. Others en- 
gage in duels with other aero- 
planes in which both, ruined, 
fall headlong through a mile 








not give back if it would. It 
bends its head to the blast and 
presses forward. The moving 
ranks pitilessly trample on the 
fallen wounded or dying; they 
cannot do otherwise. 

The advance is_ nearer, 
nearer. Men can see one an- 
other’s faces, pale as death, en- 
gorged with blood, hideously 
laughing, filled with hate, bat- 
tle-mad. On and on into the 
jaws of death indeed. Can 
humanity do more? No. The 
advance stops. 

Now the defenders suddenly 
leap over their trenches. Light 
gleams on steel, bayonets are 
thrust out. Yelling like fiends, 
they charge the halting foe. 
Hand to hand at death grips 
at last. Hacking, hewing, 
thrusting, stabbing, cursing, 
foaming, the armies  writhe 
back and forth in awful grap- 
ple. And this is man! Made 
in God’s image? 

From either side the artil- 
lery continues to add its quota 
of death. From concealed 
places the cavalry charge, pis- 
tol, rifle, sabre, lance, are in the 
melee infernal, For hours it 
seems to the participants: the 
titanic struggle goes on. In 
reality minutes decide the is- 
sue. The attackers give back, 
ha@ pressed by the defend- 
ers. In mad ardor the victors 





of space. 
There 


take up the assault, only to be 





It is hot, terribly so. 
is neither food nor water, can- 
teens and haversacks are alike 
empty. It is a trial of endur- 
ance. The most of the men 
are not fighting at all. The 
infantrymen are just staying 
there under the rain of death 
from the artillery, waiting for 





THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. 
Drawn for Boys’ Life by C. R. Macauley, 


driven back in turn. 

Night falls at last. The ex- 
hausted armies each hold their 
original positions. Nothing 
has been lost, nothing has been 
gained. It has been a drawn 
battle, a stalemate, merely an 
episode in the game which will 








their turn, and hoping they 
will be alive when it comes. 

Theorists said long ago that the day of 
hand-to-hand fighting was over, that mod- 
ern, quick-firing long-range guns made it 
impossible for soldiers ever to come to a 
death grapple. I have seen the United 
States war maneuvers. They were always 
decided long before the men got near each 
other. Is it so in actual war? We shall 
see, * 

One side, deciding that the other has 
been sufficiently shaken, determines to ad- 
vance. The word is given, the telephone 
and telegraph wires transmit it to the 
greater organizations, the corps and divi- 
sions; the bugle tells it to the smaller 
groups, the brigades and regiments; the 
officers cry it to the companies and 
platoons, the unit commands. 

The men leave the trenches—oh, not all 
of them, for many will stay in their earth 
burrows until the judgment day. The 
ranks are opened, and in —— scattering, 
broken 


yvement begins. 
The men take adva “gery conceiv- 
able cover, ravines, broke Gallen trees, 
fence Aart of hills, ruined homes, 


. fencegi! ‘artillery plays upon them, but 


-~- 


worked now frantically, its ranks are or- 
dered in the trenches, its gaps are filled 
from the reserves, its wires are humming. 

There is almost a relief in the hearts of 
the men. After so much enduring they are 
to be given a chance to fight. 

The advance suddenly stops just out of 
small-arm range. Under cover of the gun 
fire the troops are reformed behind a long 
ridge which permits them to advance 
within striking distance, say 400 yards, or 
two city blocks away from the opposing 
line. There is no letting up of the artillery 
fire on either side; on the contrary, it 
doubles in volume and in destructiveness, 
for this is the supreme moment. 

Suddenly the low ridge is topped with 
gray or brown masses of men, coming for- 
ward on the dead run, now in solid columns 
of massed regiments, or brigades, or even 
divisions. Above the detonations of ex- 
ploding shells cheers are heard. 


The next moment the defending hills are 
tipped with fire. The rifles crackle con- 
tinuously, the small quick-firers, gatlings, 
maxims, mitrailleuses, hotchkiss, norden- 
feldts, rattle like rolling drums. Into the 
masses the shrapnel pitches. Ranks melt 


be resumed to-morrow or next 
day, or perhaps that very night, and which 
has been played here and there at other 
places in the long line where millions con- 
front one another in arms. But the play- 
ers have been in deadly earnest and have 
paid a great price for playing soldier. In 
the valley, to the dead women and children 
who will never leave it, are added the 
killed, the wounded and the missing men. 
Is this a fancy nicture? No, this sort of 
battle has really taken place a dozen times 
in a week in France, in Belgium, in Rus- 
sia, in Austria, in Servia. It is taking 
place now as I write. It probably is taking 
place now as you read. 
OW can I make the boys of America 
realize the number lost in this com- 
paratively insignificant engagement in mod- 
ern warfare which hardly has a name? 
The other day I saw the New York Giants 
and Boston Braves play ball at the Polo 
Grounds in New York. The lower grand- 
stand was filled with 20,000 people. That 
many, and it may be half again as many, 
men are lying on that field dead or help- 
lessly wounded. Most of my Boy Scout 
readers go to church. It is a large con- 
gregation that numbers 500. Every regi- 
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ment has lost that many persons killed and 
wounded on an average. I am talking of 
the seriously wounded now. There are al- 
ways hundreds and even thousands who are 
cut, bruised, grazed, scratched, sprained, 
wrenched and otherwise hurt who are not 
counted. When a boy gets hurt in work 
or play he knows how helpful is the sym- 
pathy and aid of his fellow Scouts, how 
sweet the care of his mother. Nobody is 
helping the wounded between the lines. 
The valley is still swept with fire. It is 
impossible to go there. The wounded envy 
the dead. The groans or shrieks or ap- 
peals of the wounded are heard above the 
awful din—and, most horrible of sounds, 
the screams of wounded horses, poor, un- 
witting victims of the savagery of man. 
The modern small-calibered high-pow- 
ered rifle bullet, it is claimed, is a merciful 
weapon in that it makes only a small, clean 
hole, easily healed. Quite so, but if it 
strikes anything either before it hits a man, 
or on his person or in his body, it gets 
nicked, it mushrooms or spreads, or dum- 
dums, and then it tears out of the body 
like an exploding shell. The hospital rec- 
ords show a large percentage of recoveries, 
but that is because practically only the men 
slightly wounded can get as far as the 
hospital. The rest just suffer and die. 


BUT let us go back to the battlefield. 

Presently it begins to rain. It almost 
always rains after a great battle. The 
wounded are crying for water, but they do 
not want it that way. Fever grips them 
and adds to their sufferings. They can do 
nothing but endure till delirium and mad- 
ness come. Back in the trenches the 
wracked, exhausted soldiers, unstrung, 
nervous, sleepless, wet, cold, muddy and 
hungry, wait to-night’s or to-morrow’s bat- 
tle. Diseases—cholera, dysentery, tetanus, 
typhus and more hideous  ills—menace 
them. Twice, thrice, four times as many 
men die from illness as are killed in battle. 
| have seen them in the hospitals and | 
know. And it is usually the best and the 
bravest who are killed. The destruction 
begins at the top. 

Back home mothers, wives, sisters, 
sons and daughters, in heart-breaking ten- 
sion wait for news from the field. Sup- 
pose vour father or brother were there! 

Many are reported killed, more wounded, 
more missing. Who and where are the 
missing? Some are prisoners, suffering 
the hard fate of the captive, many have 
been shot into unrecognizable lumps of 
flesh, many have been trampled into heaps 
that bear no semblance of humanity on 
the field, many have crawled to unseen 
hiding places to die—alone. Many have 
been hastily buried in great mounds in the 


field. Many, vainly imploring help, have 
been murdered by wretched outcasts, human 
ghouls filled with all the nideous passions 
evoked by the battlefield. The place that 
knew them knows them no more. 

This, boys, is not war as a whole; it is 
just one small unimportant episode in it, 
one undecisive battle as it is being waged 
to-day. And I have not made the account 
nearly so awful as I might have or as the 
truth would warrant. I have not told of 
other things that always happen when 
armies take the field, that are too terrible 
to write here. But the truth that has been 
set forth is enough to point out the bless- 
ings of peace and to cause you to admit 
that if war is ever justifiable the justifica- 
tion must be as unmistakable as the con- 
sequences and results are appalling. 

“What,” asked a woman of the Duke of 
Wellington, “is more terrible than a great 
defeat?” 

“ Nothing, madam,” replied the great 
soldier thoughtfully, “ unless it be a great 
victory!” 

The man who knew most about war in 
America lies buried on the banks of the 


Hudson. His tomb bears the wish that 
was nearest to his heart, “Let us have 
peace.” Why did General Grant, great 


soldier that he was, make that prayer? 
Because he knew what war is—what every 
battle means. 








What I Saw Scouts Doing In Europe 


My Personal Experiences As a War Traveler in Germany, Holland and England 


T is all very inter- 
| esting to travel 
from country to 
country in times of 
peace and to see how 
the different Scouts 
hold their meetings, 
do their good turns 
and manage their 
camps, but it is an in- 
spiring sight to see 
how the Scouts con- 
duct themselves now, 
during the war. 

I happened to be in 
Germany at the time 
of the outbreak of 
hostilities, in the 
beautiful city of 
Munich, where the 
inhabitants habitually 
wear a_ smile, for 
they are by nature a 
very cheerful people, 
and consequently the 
Bavarian Scout does 
not have much trouble 
with the eighth 
law. Now, when the 
war broke out, these 
people, although they 


A BICYCLE PATROL ON 
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MESSENGER DUTY IN LONDON 


were needed, he said, 
to help the peasants 
bring in the autumn 
crops. This was made 
necessary by the fact 
that all the able- 
bodied men had been 
called to the front 
and there was grave 
danger that the whole 
season’s work in the 
fields would go for 
naught. Such work 
would entail the 
ploughing of fields, 
the gathering of the 
harvest, care of the 
live stock and even 
the protection of those 
who had been left 
behind. After the 
speaker had finished, 
the boys: cheered him 
vociferously, not in 
the manner of Amer- 
ican Boy Scouts, but 
by giving three long 
“Hochs!” and wav- 
ing their hats in uni- 
son. 

Work started with 


realized what a monstrous task they had “Fuhrer” (Scoutmaster), was with great a will the next day, and several special 


before them, were still cheerful, for they 
believed that their cause was a just one 
and that they must surely win. 

A Scout Mass MEETING In GERMANY. 

A few days after the declaration of war 
a big mass meeting of the Scouts was 
called. Although foreigners were not ad- 
mitted because of the fear of spies, I, 
being an American and also a friend of a 


courtesy permitted to attend. There must 
have been at least 1,500 Scouts present. 
Among other speakers to address the boys 
was Count von Moy, special messenger to 
King Ludwig of Bavaria. After first im- 
pressing the Scouts with the seriousness 
of the situation, he pointed out to them the 
numerous ways in which they could be 
useful. More Scouts and Scoutmasters 


trains, packed with many eager Scouts and 
their Masters, left for the outlying dis- 
tricts. So anxious was everybody to assist 
that notices had to be posted at headquar- 
ters stating that no more Scouts would be 
needed for some time. Most of the Mas- 
ters were recruited from. men who had 
been rejected for the front because of some 
slight physical defect, and consequently 
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they were fired with enthusiasm at being window. The building was almost entirely 
able to do their small share for their be- in charge of Scouts and one Scoutmaster, 


loved Fatherland. 

Of the Scouts who stayed behind, many 
who were proficient in first aid were em- 
ployed in hospitals to help take care of the 
wounded. Others patroled the streets on 
bicycles, or with their trek carts at the 
constant service of the Government when- 
ever it should need them. Frequently | 
saw them conveying beds, mattresses and 
bed linens to the improvised hospitals. or 
again I saw them acting as postmasters, 
guarding railway bridges and tunnels, as- 
sisting at Scout Headquarters and march- 
ing to the barracks to pitch tents and cook 
for the soldiers. On one occasion, when 
the King attended a special Mass in one 
of the churches, eighty Boy Scouts acted 
as his escort. 

3AVARIAN Scouts Drrect AMERICANS. 

The Bavarian Government provided spe- 
cial trains to take the Americans to Hol- 
land so that they could sail for home 
either from Holland or England. Upon ar- 
riving at the station I was glad to see that 
there were some Boy Scouts there direct- 
ing the Americans where to go. On the 
way, we arrived at an early hour at a 
small town in Prussia called Munster, 
where, just as I got out of the train to take 
a stretch before breakfast, I was greeted 
by about fifteen Boy Scouts who were dis- 
tributing newspapers to the passengers. | 
learned from them that they were helping 
in the temporary hospitals which had been 
erected for the care of those wounded who, 
on passing through, required immediate at- 
tention. As the train left they presented 
me with a post card showing a group of 
Red Cross nurses, doctors, soldiers and Boy 
Scouts, who worked together in the com- 
mon cause. 

Finally we arrived in Holland. Although 
that country was neutral, the soldiers were 
mobilizing for the protection of their fron- 
tiers. Holland was crowded with refugees 
from all countries, so there was plenty for 
the Scouts to do there, too. 

Tue Usiguitous Enciisn Scout. 

The following day we left for England, 
and it was there that I was impressed with 
the Boy Scout organization. I have néver 
seen a better uniformed and well-conducted 
body of Scouts. One of the Scouts told 
me that before the war some people were 
skeptical about them. You can well be- 
lieve me that the British public isn’t laugh- 
ing at them now, for they have so con- 
vinced the Government of their usefulness 
that they are officially recognized as being 
of just as much importance, in their way, 
as the soldiers, sailors or policemen. The 
Naval Office asked for about 1,000 Scouts 
to act as coast guards, but when they saw 
how well the Scouts fulfilled their mission 
they asked for several hundred more. 

One Scoutmaster took me to the head- 
quarters of his troop and showed me how 
some of the boys had turned one of their 
meeting rooms into what they called a war 
office. In here they kept the first-aid kit 
in readiness, had a map on the wall with 
flags showing the relative positions of the 
armies, and had lists of their duties on the 
bulletin boards and flags and pictures of 
the officers on the walls. Only Scouts who 
were working at the London War Office 
were allowed to enter this room. About 
eighty Scouts in all were so privileged. | 
found the discipline excellent. 

Scoutmasters, as you can imagine, were 
rather scarce now, as many of them had 
gone away to join the fighting forces, so 
that the burden of the executive work fell 
to the lot of the patrol leaders. Sir Robert 














LONDON SCOUT POSTING OFFICIAL NOTICES 


,aden-Powell wrote in the Scout maga- 
zine: 

BApEN-PowELL’s STATEMENT. 

“ The things which has given me the 
most pleasure and satisfaction in the whole 
of the splendid work of the Scouts is the 
way in which the patrol leaders have come 
to the fore they took charge of 
their patrols and had them properly 
camped and at work doing their duties in 
regular, well-ordered control just as if 
their officers were there.” 

Numerous photographs of the Scouts 
performing their new duties appeared in the 
illustrated magazines or were thrown on 
the screen in the motion-picture theaters. 
Frequently articles were printed in the 
London newspapers citing special brave 
deeds and good turns that the Scouts were 
doing. It is interesting to note what some 
of these good turns were. 

They too, like the German Scouts, 
guarded bridges, tunnels and buildings; de- 
livered packages, mail and official bulletins ; 
rigged up tents and helped cook for the 
soldiers, and in addition distributed recruit- 
ing pamphlets, helped secure recruits and 
assisted in the recruiting offices; looked 
after the Belgian refugees and played 
games with their children ; guarded tele- 
graph lines, assisted in the arrest of spies, 
collected information as to the supplies, 
transportation and accommodation facili- 
ties in their districts; acted as guides to 
troops passing through their districts; 
helped in the homes of men who had gone 
away to defend their country, assisted the 
Americans in registering, obtaining pass- 
ports and mail, and did many other things 
where the work was hard and the living 
rough and the hours long. I never heard 
anybody complaining. 

An Incipent aT THE BELGIAN REFUGE. 

I had occasion to visit the Belgian Refuge 
one day, and arrived there just after a 
pathetic incident had occurred. A Belgian 
refugee, whose wife and children had been 
killed in the war and who consequently felt 
he had nothing more to live for, had just 
committed suicide by jumping out of a 


and it was remarkable to see how well they 
had handled the situation. There was no 
disorder and everything was done with 
great dispatch. 

One of the most courteous Scouts whom 
I met was a Sea Scout.* He was acting 
as a messenger for the Admiralty (Naval 
Headquarters), while the rest of his troop 
were serving as coast guards. He appeared 
very much interested in what the American 
Scouts were doing, so I showed him some 
photographs of our boys. As I also held 
in my hand some photographs that I had 
taken of the German Boy Scouts, I said: 
“T don’t suppose pictures of German 
Scouts would particularly interest you at 
this time.’ 

Like a flash he answered, with the best 
good humor: 


“Why of course I would like to see 
them. After all, we are all brother Scouts, 
aren’t we?” 


It was then I realized the true brother- 
hood of the world Scout Movement. 





*A Sea Scout, as his name necessarily implies, 
does most of his work on or around the water. 
hey become very efficient in handling boats, and 
go on a cruise for their pleasure excursions in- 
stead of camping out. 





THE BALTIMORE CELEBRATION 


oT HE ‘Fellow’ Who Puts the Aid in 
' Parade” is the title of a cartoon 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 


during the Centennial Celebration in honor 
of the writing of the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” which was held in Baltimore the first 
week in September. The cartoon pictures 
a Boy Scout standing in front of a street 


curb with his staff in front of him. On the 
sidewalk behind him is lined up a great 


crowd of people. Underneath the drawing 
is the caption, “Our Biggest Little Public 
Servant and His Big Stick.” 

This cartoon expresses the sentiment of 
the people of Baltimore for the work the 
Boy Scouts did during the Centennial Cel- 
ebration. 

The most important features of the week 
of festivities were a series of elaborate 
parades, and it was in aiding the police in 
holding back the crowds on these occasions 
that the Boy Scouts did their most ef- 
fective work. 

The Scouts also made a very favorable 
impression with their first-aid work. Dur- 
ing part of the week the weather was quite 
hot, and this fact, together with the enor- 
mous jams of people, resulted in a number 
of cases of exhaustion and fainting. At 
one section, within three-quarters of an 
hour, the Boy Scouts treated twenty cases 
of women who had fainted er who became 
ill in the crowd. Nine women who had 
fainted were taken from the crowd in a 
period of fifteen minutes by one detach- 
ment of Scouts in charge of Scoutmaster 
J. C. Grimm. During this same length of 
time another troop treated four cases. 
These incidents serve to show how great 
was the need for Boy Scout service and 
how prompt was the response. During the 
whole week the boys treated more than 150 
cases, among which were eight cases of 
epilepsy. 

The Baltimore people appreciated the 
work of the Scouts so thoroughly that they 
are now planning to give some official 
recognition to the boys for their services. 
It has been suggested that the city entertain 
the Scouts at a banquet, but just what 
form the recognition will take has not been 
definitely decided. 








Scouting With Daniel Boone 


A Perilous Flight Through the Wilderness and a Desperate Battle at Boonesborough 





By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


Illustrated by Norman P. Rockwell. 





SCOWL ap- 
A peared on the 
face of Chief 
Owaneeyo when he 
heard Governor 
Hamilton’s offer, and 
he turned as if he 
was about to depart. 
Wheeling abruptly 
about, however, his 
eyes shining and an 
expression appearing 
upon his face which 
showed how deep his 
feeling was: “No 
sell broder. He my 
broder.” As he spoke 
Owaneeyo looked 
steadily into the eyes 
of the Scout, and 
there was no question 
in the mind of Dan- 
iel Boone as to the 
sincerity of the young 
chief’s feelings. 
“But he is a white 





Upon their return 
Boone was alarmed 
as well as astonished 
by the appearance of 
the Shawnee braves. 
Many of them were 
daubed in their war 
paint, and as_ he 
looked about him it 
was apparent that 
the warriors were 
preparing for battle. 

It was not difficult 
for the great Scout 
to learn that the ob- 
ject was to take the 
little settlement on 
the Kentucky where 
his true home was 
located. Being  fa- 
miliar with Indian 
customs, he knew 
that more extensive 
preparations would 


Ogee te: 








man,” protested the 
Governor. 
“He my _ broder,” 


declared Owaneeyo, as if no further ex- 
planation need be made. 

“Ask him if he would rather go with 
you or stay here.” 

‘I would rather go,” said Daniel Boone, 
“than to have you pay so much gold for 
my release. The Shawnees have been good 
to me, and, though I am a white man, my 
own friends and country could not deal 
more kindly with me than have Owaneeyo 
and his tribe.” 

“No take gold,” said Owaneeyo abruptly, 
striding from the Governor’s quarters as he 
spoke. 

Boone delayed a few minutes explaining 
to the Governor that it would be impossible 
for him to accept such a ransom, saying in 
his simple way, “I am in the hands of a 
greater Governor than even you, Governor 
Hamilton, and I am sure that the right in 
the end will be aone.” 

Apparently the commander was not yet 
fully persuaded, for on the following morn- 
ing, before the Shawnees departed from 
Detroit, several of the Englishmen at the 
post, deeply touched with sympathy for the 
Scout in his captivity, came with their 
offerings of money for his relief to Boone 
himself. In every case, however, the sturdy 
Scout smiled and shook his head, explain- 
ing that it would be impossible for him to 
accept such benefits, which would forever 
be beyond his power to return or repay. 

“But you need never return the money 
to us. It may be our turn to be prisoners 
of the Indians soon, and then someone will 
have to do for us what we are now trying 
to do for you,” protested one of the men. 

‘I cannot take your gifts,” said the 
hunter simply. It was manifest at once 
that all further efforts to induce him to 
change his decision would be fruitless. 

In a few hours the entire band of Shaw- 
nees and their captives set forth on their 
return to Chillicothe. No reference was 
made by Owaneeyo to the offer which had 
been made by the Governor and his friends, 
but it was plain to Daniel Boone through- 


THE 


PARTY AT LAST ARRIVED AT THE INDIAN 
out their long march that the chief’s feel- 
ing of affection to him had been greatly 
strengthered by what had occurred at 
Detroit. 

However, when the party at last arrived 
at the Indian town even Daniel Boone was 
startled by the proposition which was made 
to him by one of the Shawnee chiefs. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ADOPTION, AND FLIGHT. 
“What do you think, Peleg?” inquired 
Boone a few days after the return. “ Black- 
fish wishes to adopt me into his family. 
One of his sons was killed not long ago 
and he wishes me to take his place.” 

“You are not going to do it, are you?’ 
asked Peleg. 

‘I must. Blackfish seems to be very 
fond of me, and since we came back from 
Detroit Owaneeyo has spread many reports 
of my devotion to the tribe. It will never 
do for me to refuse.” 

Peleg said no more. but in spite of the 
Scout’s information he was scarcely pre- 
pared for the “adoption” which followed. 

In the presence of the family of Black- 
fish and of some of the leading warriors of 
the tribe many of the hairs were pulled 
from the head of Boone, leaving his scalp- 
lock not unlike that of the Indians. His 
body was then bathed in several waters, the 
medicine-men who performed the act 
claiming that in this way his white blood 
was washed away and he became essentially 
a Shawnee in nature as well as in name. 
A feast followed, and then Daniel Boone 
was given a name—‘ The Man with the 
Long Rifle”—and formally declared to be 
a son of the great Chief Blackfish. 

There was slight change in the treatment 
which Boone received after this event. The 
increasing confidence of the Indians was 
manifest when a few days afterward they 
sent Boone, together with two or three 
white man and a score of warriors, to the 
springs of the Sciota to make salt. 


It 





TOWN 


ty be made before the 

RormasP Rockwell” warriors started on 
— the warpath. Mean- 

while he was deter- 


mined to escape from 
the Indian village and warn his friends on 
the Kentucky. 

In spite of the freedom he enjoyed he 
knew that it would be extremely difficult 
for him to escape. At least 160 miles of 
forest and wilderness intervened between 
the village and Boonesborough. To- obtain 
supplies of food or weapons by which he 


might defend himself from beasts and 
warriors was well-nigh impossible. 
Nevertheless he was determined. He 


talked over many of the details of his plan 
in the occasional interviews he had with 
Peleg. It was agreed that after the de- 
parture of the Scout Peleg should attempt 
to follow him. 

When June came the great Scout was 
convinced that the men were preparing for 
a march within a few days. Whatever he 
was to do must be done quickly. No op- 
portunity had been granted for a further 
word with his young friend when early 
one morning Boone fled from Chillicothe. 

A small piece of jerked venison was all 
the food he had been able to take with 
him. He was without rifle or knife, and 
before him stretched a pathless forest, 
through which he must flee 160 miles. 

No one knew better than Boone himself 
that it was to be a race for life, for pursuit 
was as certain as the rising of the sun on 
the morrow. 

Nevertheless, with the same quiet con- 
fidence which had been the great Scout’s 
strong reliance, he struck out for the Ohio 
river. Through the deep forests, over the 
high crags and rocks, across the creeks and 
following the courses of the river, by day 
and by night he forced his tireless way. 

Success crowned his efforts at last, en- 
abling him to gain the shores of the Ohio. 
But when he arrived upon the bank he 
found the river full and at least a mile in 
width. 

Unable to swim, for-a brief time the 
Scout was uncertain what his next attempt 
must be. Fortunately, he found near the 
place where he was standing an old canoe 
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which had been driven against the shore. 
Although the little craft was untrust- 
worthy, one end having been badly Broken, 
he succeeded in paddling his way in it to 
the opposite bank. 

Four days and four nights the Scout had 
been running with only an occasional brief 


respite. Throughout that time he had 
eaten but one meal. His strength was 
failing, but his hope was still strong, for 


Daniel Boone was aware now that he was 
near to his old home. At last the quaint 
fort was seen before him, and he soon 
entered the stockade. 

The return of the Scout was almost like 
that of one who had come back from the 
dead. No tidings had come from far-away 
Chillicothe, and no one in Boonesborough 
had any means of knowing what had be- 


fallen the party in their labors at Blue 
Licks. 

“Where is my wife? Where are my 
children?” demanded Boone as soon as he 
entered the fort. 

“Gone,” answered Sam Oliver, who at 


the time was making one of his occasional 
visits at the settlement. “ Your wife and 
all your children except Jemima have gone 
back to North Carolina. They all believed 
you were dead, and your wife felt that she 
could no longer remain here.” 

It was not long before the Scout found 
his brave daughter, who, in spite of the 
departure of the other members of the 
family, had believed that either her father 
would return or some definite word con- 
cerning his fate would be received. For 
that reason she had remained in the fort. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and as 
soon as food and a brief rest had been 
obtained Boone at once directed the little 
garrison to work day and night upon their 
fortifications. 

Early in the morning of the tenth day 
after the Scout’s return Boone was him- 
self on guard when he discovered a man 
approaching from the forest, and he speed- 
ily was aware that the man was none other 
than Peleg. 

Quickly the young scout was admitted 
by Boone, and he was soon describing 
what had befallen him. 

In the midst of the excitement which 
had followed the escape of boone, Peleg 
found the opportunity to escape. In some 
way, however, he had been more success- 
ful than his friend, inasmuch as he had 
been able to secure both Singing Susan 
and some ammunition. 


“ Are they following you, lad?” inquired 
Boone eagerly. 
“TI do not know,” said Peleg, “but | 


have had many trials. If I had not found 
the stones which you left I could not have 
followed your trail. I do not know how 
you crossed the Ohio.” 

“T found an old 
Boone. 

“That explains everything,” laughed 
Peleg, “ for 1 used the same canoe. Some- 
one must have brought it back or it had 
floated downstream, but it saved me from 
getting Singing Susan wet. The first place 
I found your circles of stones was about 
two miles from the river, at the spring 
where there is a little waterfall. I can’t 
tell you what it meant to me, for I was 
not sure of my way. I tried to think of 
everything you had told me about the stars, 
the course of the streams and the changes 
in the trees, and then every little while I 
thought of what you had told me—to climb 
to the top of a hill when I came near one 
and get my bearings from there.” 

“You are here, lad.” said Boone. “ You 
were led as I was. Now tell me about the 


Shawnees. Are they coming?” 


canoe,” explained 


“T think so, but the attack will be de- 
layed several weeks because you escaped. 
They tried their best to overtake you, but 
when Owaneeyo and some. of the other 
warriors of the tribe came back and said 
they had not found you, then Blackfish 
declared that you would come to the fort 
here to warn the settlers. They then de- 
cided to put off their march about three 
weeks.” 

The delay in the coming of the Shaw- 
nees, however, continued so long that 
Boone finally concluded that they might 
have become discouraged by the report of 
their spies concerning the condition of the 
fort, and the Scout now decided that it 
would be a good plan for him to turn the 
tables and with a party invade the country 
of the Shawnees themselves. 

Hastily summoning nineteen men from 
the little garrison, he led them swiftly and 
silently as far as Paint Creek, on the 
Sciota. 

He had come within four miles of the 





The Daniel Boone Contest 
Ends in January 


HEN “Scouting with Daniel 
W Boone” is finished in January, 
boys will write essays on 

THE SUBJECT: “The gy of 
Daniel Boone which made a good 
Scout and a valuable citizen, and why 
those qualities are important in life 
to-day.” 

Prizes, given by Boys’ Lire in Co- 
operation with Doubleday, Page & Co., 
who ihave just published the story in 
book form, will be distributed as fol- 


lows: 

TS oc 6 cue Ler edeee mess $50.00 
Second Prize ........-.-+++++: 25.00 
10 Third Prizes ($10.00 each).. 100.00 
20 Fourth Prizes ($5.00 each).. 100.00 
25 Fifth Prizes ($1.00 each)... 25.00 

I es $300.00 


The prizes will be awarded to the 
authors of the essays in the order of 
their merits as to fidelity to facts of 
the life of Danie] Boone as revealed in 
Mr. Tomlinson’s story; the intelligence 
displayed in the estimate of the per- 
sonal qualities and public services of 
Daniel Boone, and the clearness and 
directness of the composition. 

Legibility, grammar, spelling and 
punctuation will be taken into consid- 
eration in the making of awards. 

The names of the winners will be 
published in Boys’ LIFE as soon as pos- 
sible after the judges have made the 
awards, and the cash prizes will ‘be sent 
to them. 

The essays winning the first and sec- 
ond prizes will be printed in Boys’ Lire 
together with the photographs of the 
authors, if agreeable to them. 

The rules were published in detail in 
the July Boys’ Lire. They will be 
republished in a later issue. 


Only Two More Installments 











little Indian village when unexepectedly 
the band met a party of thirty warriors, 
who were marching to join the expedition 
against Boonesborough. 

There was no opportunity for retreat or 
deliberation. Instantly Boone called upon 
his companions to follow his example, and 
fired upon the astonished warriors. 

The Shawnees, without attempting to re- 
spond, and doubtless unaware of the num- 
ber of their enemies, instantly turned and 
fled. 

The Scout now halted his forces and 
sent two spies to discover what was taking 
place in the village. Within a. few hours 
the two men returned with the information 
that the place had been abandoned. 


Boone summoned his followers and said 
to them: “I am convinced that a great 
army of the Indians is now marching 
against Boonesborough. Our friends are 
in almost as great danger as we are. There 
is nothing left for us except to return as 
quickly as possible.” 

It was not long before the returning 
band discovered the trail of the advancing 
warriors. Instantly the leader decided to 
make a.detour to avoid his enemies. All 
unknown to the Indians, on the sixth day 
of the returning march they passed the red 
men, and on the seventh arrived safely at 
Boonesborough. 

The following day 500 hideously painted, 
on armed Indians appeared at the 
ort. 

The alarm of the little garrison would 
have been still greater had they known 
that Duquesne, for whom Fort Pitt had 
been named, was in command of the entire 
band. Even Blackfish for the time had re- 
signed his position as leader, preferring to 
have the skilful Frenchman assume the 
command in the attack on the fort. Nor 
was Captain Duquesne alone, for twelve of 
his countrymen were with him to assist in 
leading the warriors in their attack. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CoMING OF BLACKFISH. 


“ Peleg,” said Daniel Boone after the ap- 
pearance of the enemy in front of the fort, 
“T understand now why it was that I was 
so long a prisoner of the Shawnees. If | 
had not been a captive I never should have 
known how strong they are or what their 
plans may be. And I think, too, that | 
never should have known what the rela- 
tion is between the Shawnees and the 
French.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of a messenger from the at- 
tacking army. A white man was approach- 
ing, but before he arrived at the stockade 
he was hailed by Daniel Boone, who, with 
Peleg, was standing on one of the bastions. 

“T am instructed by Captain Duquesne 
to state that he has received orders from 
Governor Hamilton at Detroit to take this 
fort,” the man said, “ but to save the lives 
of the people if it is possible so to do. | 
am further instructed by Captain Du- 
quesne,” resumed the messenger, “to ask 
you to send nine men from the fort to ar- 
range for a treaty. You can meet the men 
from our army wherever you desire.” 

“T shall report to you just as soon as | 
have consulted my friends,” said Daniel 
Boone, as he and his companion retired to 
the fort. 

“T suspect that there is a trick,” said 
Boone, “but it may help us to put off the 
beginning of the Rght until some of our 
men for whom we have sent can come to 
our aid. I favor sending a delegation to 
meet them, but the place must be within 
the fire of the fort.” 

Boone returned to the bastions and an- 
nounced to the messenger that nine men 
would meet a party from the Indians. 

Selecting eight of his followers, the 
Scout led the way to the appointed place, 
which was sixty yards from the fort. 
There the little band met Captain Duquesne 
and eighteen or twenty Indians. 

“What we propose,” began Captain Du- 
quesne in broken English, “is that every 
man in the fort shall swear allegiance to 
King George the Third and submit to our 
rule. If this is done we can assure you 
that you may live in peace and retain all 
your property.” 


Boone arose to reply. He knew little of 
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the great struggle which at that time 
was going on for the independence of 
the Colonies. His life on the border 
was too remote from the battlefields 
of the north and east, and only occa- 
sional rumors of the long contest came 
to the pioneer. 

Boone’s speech was followed by one 
from Blackfish. The old chief, look- 
ing only once upon his adopted son, 
and in that glance expressing his 
hatred,.explained that when two great 
armies entered into a treaty it was 
customary for the men to shake hands, 
and in doing so for two Indians to 
shake the hand of each white man. 
There were smiles among the men 
from the fort as they heard the smooth 
words of the crafty old chief, but as 
all. the warriors and white men 
were unarmed they were not unduly 
alarmed. 

At that moment a gun was fired as 
a signal from the forest, and the In- 
dian members of the council, advanc- 
ing with open hands, grasped the 
hands of the white men. It was plain 
to the hunter that the warriors repre- 
sented the strength of the attacking 
party. 

Instantly the warriors endeavored 
to drag their white enemies toward 
the forest, where many of the Shaw- 
nees were concealed. A _ desperate 
conflict instantly followed, and quickly 
the Indians from the main body began 
to rush toward the spot. 

At the same time the watching men from 
the fort began to pour a fire upon the ap- 
proaching enemy, and in a brief time, 
under stress of the excitement, the Scout 
and his friends tore themselves from the 
grasp of the Indians and fled back to the 
fort. The heavy gate was closed and 
bolted as soon as they were behind the 
defenses. Fortunately only one man had 
been wounded by the fire of the savages. 

Captain Duquesne and Blackfish now or- 
dered an attack upon the fort. As the 
place was almost surrounded by woods ex- 
cept on the side toward the river, the at- 
tacking parties were well protected. 

Amidst the wild yells of the Indians a 
stream of bullets was poured into the fort, 
and as soon as the guns were discharged 
they were again loaded and a steady fire 
maintained. : 

The defenders, however, were not wast- 
ing their scanty ammunition. Every man, 
from his porthole or the place which he 
was occupying on the bastions, was select- 
ing his own man for a mark, and every 
shot was telling. 

The fight continued throughout the day, 
and when night fell, contrary to their cus- 
tom, the Indians still maintained their 
attack. 

Another day and another night followed 
without any break in the struggle. Daniel 
Boone was aware that the Indians were 
now being guided by Captain Duquesne 
and were not following their usual custom 
of abandoning an attack when darkness 
fell. Meanwhile Boone was moving from 
place to place encouraging his men and 
making sure that all things were well. 
Jemima Boone, by the direction of her 
father, was firing through one of the port- 
holes. : 

Day followed day and still the attack 


. was. maintained. The Indians were-unable- 


to force an entrance into the place, but 
they were equally unwilling to abandon the 
attack. 3 

A new device was tried by the furious 
Indians on the fifth day. 

Arrows with burning brands attached 





EARLY ONE MORNING BOONE FLED FROM CHILLICOTHE, 


were shot onto the’ roofs of the houses 
within the fort. It was impossible for 
anyone openly to prevent this work. 

At last a cry was raised that the fort 
itself was on fire. The cry instantly 
brought Henry to the front, who said 
quietly, “Me put out fire.” 

For a moment every gun and voice 
within the fort was silent while the anxious 
inmates watched Henry as he slowly and 
steadily made his way to the roof, where 
the fire already was kindled. A wild yell 
from the Indians greeted the appearance 
of the young man, and a shower of bullets 
fell all about him. 

Undismayed by his peril, Henry made 
his way to the burning roof, where he tore 
the arrow from its place, flung it to the 
ground and put out the fire. As he turned 
to make his way back to his friends an- 
other shower of bullets fell upon him, and 
@ groan escaped the watching defenders 
when they saw the young man suddenly 
loss his grasp and, after a brief struggle, 
roll to the ground outside the walls. 

The number of those who had fallen 
within the fort had not been great, but the 
ranks of the assailants steadily had been 
thinned, and on the ninth day the attacking 
Shawnees abruptly withdrew. 

Peleg was busily engaged in his duties 
in the fort on the morning following the 
siege, when the Scout approached him and 
said, “ Well, we did pretty well, lad. We 
lost only two and had only four wounded. 

“And Henry was one of the killed,” 
suggested Peleg. 

“T do not know. 
found,” replied Boone. “If one had to die 
I think Henry was the best one to go. He 
had no family and his white blood pre- 
vented him from being entirely at home 
among the Indians, while his Indian 
bringing-up would have prevented him for- 
ever from feeling that he was one of us. 

“Do you know how many of the Indians 
were killed?” 

“Tt is reported that thirty-seven were 
killed and a great many wounded. It is 
difficult to say just what the losses were 


He has not been 


because the Indians always carry away 

their dead and wounded.” 

“Do you think they will come back 
again?” 

The Scout shook his head as he said, 
“The country hereabouts is increasing 
so rapidly in its population that | 
hardly think they will attack us again. 
Certainly not in the near future.” 

“What are you planning to do 
next?” 

“T have two plans. One is to leave 
you in charge of my farm while I am 
gone, and the other is to start for 
North Carolina to bring my family 
back to me.” 

It was not long before the Scout set 
forth alone on his journey to the Yad- 
kin. The journey was successfully 
made, and the coming of Boone was 
to his wife almost like the return of 
the dead. There were some matters 
on the Yadkin, however, which pre- 
vented an immediate departure, and it 
was not until several weeks had 
elapsed that the Scout with his family 
returned to Boonesborough. 

Meanwhile Peleg had looked care- 
fully after the farm which his friend 
owned. 

As soon as Boone saw that his 
family once more was established in 
the settlement, and the attacks of the 
Indians, for a time at least, had ceased, 
with his brother, who had also joined 
the settlers, he once more started for 
Blue Licks to make salt. 

Soon after the two men set forth on their 
return they were attacked by a band of 
Indians. Boone’s brother was killed and 
scalped before he could escape. Instantly 
darting into the thickest part of the forest, 
it was only through Daniel’s superior 
knowledge of the country that he was not 
overtaken at once, and he eventually re- 
gained the fort. 

“Peleg,” he said the following day, when 
the two were laboring in the field together, 
“ Blue Licks somehow seems to be a place 
of trouble and sorrow for me. Only yester- 
day my brother was calling my attention to 
that fact, and now his death has confirmed 
his words. It is a pity that I could not 
even bring away his body. That, however, 
is a part of the fortune of the pioneers, and 
as no man has ever yet heard me whine | 
do not intend to begin now. But my 
brother’s death is a source of very heavy 
grief to me.” 

“Do you think the Indians are planning 
another attack?” 

“T do not, right away. What I suspect 
is that they are trying to attack or capture 
me. Their anger against the settlement is 
as keen as ever, but they look upon me as 
one who has deserted their tribe. Some 
day they will find me. But they will not 
find me unprepared.” 

The. words of the Scout concerning the 
future attacks by the Indians were con- 
firmed during the year that followed. - 

The little settlement at Boonesborough 
steadily increased in numbers and pros- 
perity. For a time, free from the attacks 
of the Indians, the families toiled in their 
fields. More extensive clearings were made 
and in the marvelously fertile soil the crops 
were bountiful. There were many new 
homes established in the community, too, 
for among the continually arriving settlers 
were many young women. 

In the-quiet-labors on his clearing Boone 
now found peace and comfort such as he 
seldom had enjoyed. Peleg, who had se- 
cured some land adjoining the farm of his 
friend, worked with the Scout and Israel, 


(Continued on page 39.) 








The Wolf Hunters and the Jayhawkers 


The Funny Story of a Serious Situation in Camp on 


1—Tue JAYHAWKERS. 
HERE were a lot of “Kansas Jay- 
7 hawkers” in the days back in 1861. 
Mr. Peck and his companion wolf 
hunters—Tom Vance and Jack Flanagan— 
had already heard about them. “ Jayhawk- 
ers ” was a name generally applied to armed 
and mounted rufhans who took advantage 
of the turbulent conditions resulting from 
the ‘Civil War to roam through the scatter- 
ing settlements in Kansas, helping them- 
selves to other people’s property. There 
was not much civil law or civil force in 
the plains States then—and civil law and 
civil force, you know, are what make your 
life and your property safe. “ Jayhawk- 
ing” was in fact, a modified expression for 

theft or robbery. 

One day the three wolf hunters went to 
a store on the buffalo plains to buy some 


food. There they met two  well-armed, 
rough-looking fellows who were very 
boastful of their skill in killing men, and 


very insolent. They said they were traders 
and were buying horses and mules and 
were selling them to the Government for 
use in the war. They declared there were 
“a whole lot of us camped down the creek 
a couple of miles from here.” 

One of these fellows, stepping alongside 
the wolf hunters’ mule team, took a pencil 
and paper and drew the design of the 
brand on the mules. The wolf hunters 
knew the trick. It was to come around in 
force later, claiming the mules as strayed or 
stolen, offering the brand mark as proof of 
ownership and demanding their surrender. 
It was a common trick among the jayhawk- 
ers. The wolf hunters pretended not to 
notice the copying of the brand, but they 
decided to be ready for the rest of the 
game. They set up camp near a house on 
the plains, outside of the town, and getting 
their guns ready for use, began a watch 
for the jayhawkers. 

The next day they saw a party on horse- 
back coming toward their camp. As they 
drew nearer they recognized the leader as 

“Cap” Tucker, one of the men they had 
met in the town. They ordered him to halt 
and come forward alone, leaving his com- 
pany behind. With three guns pointed at 
him, he decided to obey. 

When he reached the wolf hunters’ tent 
he began, as was expected, by claiming the 
mules and offering ‘to produce the brand 
mark as proof. The wolf hunters permit- 
ted Tucker to call forward the one man 
who, Tucker said, had the paper, and being 
still “covered,” the jayhawker did so. 
Then the wolf hunters told the visitor what 
they had seen the day before, declared they 
would keep the mules, and ordered the 
leader to go, taking his whole company. 
Tucker at first refused, saying he would 
have his men charge on the wolf hunters. 

Tom Vance retorted: “You give ’em 
the order to advance an’ it'll be the last 
one you'll ever give. We have the dead- 
wood on you two fellows, an’ we'll give a 
good account of them others if they at- 
tempt to come on.” 

Tucker acknowledged the situation by 
shouting to his men in the offing: 

‘No! No! Stay where you are!” Then, 
turning to Tom, he continued: “ Now, 
pardner, I’ve got one more last proposition 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 





H1S 
lives of 
me of them, 


is the story of an incident in the 
three wolf hunters, told by 
Robert Morris Peck. 

buffalo, wolfing was 
a recognised industry. Small parties—of 
two or more—with team, saddle horses 
and camp outfit, used to go into the buf- 
falo range, establish a camp and spend the 
winter there, killing buffalo and poison- 
ing the carcasses with strychnine. The 
wolves that fed on these carcasses died 
about them, and their pelts were taken to 
camp to be stretched and dried. The 
work was hard and not without its dan- 
gers, Storms were frequent, and the In- 
dians were bitterly opposed to the opera- 
tions of these wolf hunters, who killed 
great numbers of buffalo for wolf baits, 
as well as elk, antelot¢e, deer and smaller 
animals. 


Mr. Peck 


In the days of the 


was in one of these parties. 
He had two companions. All three had 
been soldiers in the United States Army. 
In the midst of their exciting adventures 


Mr. Peck found time to keep a record of 
what happened. This record has been 
edited by Mr. George Bird Grinnell and 


has just been published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons in qa book calied “The Wolf 
Hunters.” (Copyright, 1914, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) It ts by the courtesy 
f the publishers that Boys’ LiFe gives to 

readers the chapter entitled “Tom's 
Sirata gy,” the first chapter being the back- 

, i of that interesting, amusing night 
t ent tm camp. 








an’ 
over to 


to make to 

that is this: 

our camp an’—— 
‘That'll do,” 


you, to save you trouble, 
We'll take them mules 


” 


interrupted Tom. “I’ve 


heard enough of that. You'll never take 
them mules to your camp, or anywhere 
else, while I’m alive. You know that 


neither you nor this other feller has any 
more right to them mules than | have to 
the horses you're ridin’. I don’t want to 
hear any more of your nonsense. The best 
thing you two can do is to git away from 
here. If I see one of you in range of our 
rifles again he’s liable to git a hole in his 
hide. Five minutes to get out of range! 
Now, git!” 

Tucker and his companion wheeled their 


horses. The leader threatened, “I'll see 
you later,” and with the rest of his men 
departed. 


Jack Flanagan feared the jayhawkers 
would return, so he decided to scout around 
a bit alone that evening and see how many 
there were of them in all, where they were 
camped, and what they were planning to 
do. On this search he unexpectedly en- 
countered Tucker in a little piece of timber 
near a creek. 

Getting the drop on him, 
him to throw up his hands. 


he compelled 
Then he bound 


him and brought him back to camp, lead- 

ing the jayhawker’s fine black horse. 
The wolf hunter  “ spread-eagled” 

Tucker. The “spread eagle” is made by 


requiring the prisoner to stand with his 
back against a hind wheel of a wagon; his 
arms are then stretched out on each side 
and tied by the wrists to the upper rim of 
the wheel, while his ankles, with feet spread 
apart, are tied in like manner to the bot- 
tom of the wheel. The prisoner can ease 
himself a little by sitting on the hub of 
the wheel, but this affords an insecure and 
uncomfortable seat. 


(4 


the Buffalo Plains 


When 
Said: ’ 

‘An’ now what are we to do with him? 
No doubt he deserves hanging, as they all 
do, but it ain’t my style to kill a helpless 
prisoner, an’ I know you nor Tom wouldn't 
do such a thing, though I told Tucker, 
comin’ along—just to keep him well scared 
up—that we would hang him in the mornin’, 
sure as fate, as soon as it was light enough 
to see how to doa good job of it; an’ I be- 
lieve he’s afeard we’re going to do it, for 
he’s been mighty serious ever since. Ef 
we was nigh to any of Uncle Sam’s sogers 
we could just turn him over to them, an’ 
they’d fix him, sure, for the order is out 
fer these jayhawkers to be exterminated 
to death or druv out of Kansas, an’ the 
sogers is huntin’ ’em down wherever they 
can hear of ’em. 

‘By the way, the ol’ storekeeper told me 
that he had sent off that letter, by the mail 
that went past this evenin’, to General 
Hunter at Leavenworth, askin’ him to send 
a few sogers out along the Santa Fé road 
to look after these fellers.” 

While Jack had been telling all this he 
had been standing far enough away from 
the prisoner so that we were sure he could 
not hear what was said. 

Tom, while apparently listening to Jack, 
asked no questions and offered no sugges- 
tions, but seemed wrapped in his own 
thoughts, and I knew, from often having 
seen him in a similar reverie, that he was 
studying out some “ strategy,” as he would 
call it, to spring on our enemies, the jay- 
hawkers. 

When Jack came to a pause Tom began: 

“Men, we can’t afford to fool away 
much more time with these robbers. An 
idea struck me when I saw that big fel- 
low tied to the wagon wheel, an’ I’ve been 
ponderin” on it ever since, an’ if we can 
carry out the scheme I think I see a way 
of running a bluff on him an’ his gang that 
will scare ’em out of this neighborhood, an’ 
that will be the next best thing to killing 
’em an’ we won't have to stay here. Now, 
listen, an’ I’ll give you a hint of my plan. 

“We'll go into the tent, where we'll be 
close enough to him for Tucker to hear 
what we’re saying ef he listens right sharp, 
an’ I know he'll do that. I'll give you two 
men a little talk that'll! go to show that 
instead of our being what we’ve represented 
ourselves to be—that is, three wolf hunt- 
ers goin’ out to the buffalo range—we are 
really three soldiers disguised this way an’ 
sent out here to do a little detective service 
on purpose to locate this gang of jayhawk- 
ers, an’ that the company of cavalry to which 
we belong is coming on close behind us, 
ready to swoop down an’ gobble up the 
gang as soon as I give ’em the word. An’ 
then, when we git Tucker to take this all 
in’ we'll manage to let him escape an’ carry 
this news to his gang; an’ ef I ain’t badly 
mistaken they'll pack up an’ pull out from 
here as quick as they can get away. Now, 
mind you, I’m sergeant in charge.” 

“ Be the powers o’ mud,” exclaimed Jack. 
‘ That’s a fine scheme ef we can only make 
it work, ef it pans out the way you've 
planned it. Tom—or :-rgeant, I should 
have said—I’ll always think that a great 
general was sp’ilt when they made only a 


Tucker was securely tied, Jack 
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private of you, Now go ahead with your 
rat killin’ an’ let’s be tryin’ it on.’ 


Il—Tom’s STRATEGY. 

C: ALLING us inside the tent and chang- 

ing our bayonet candlestick to a posi- 
tion where it would be protected from the 
wind, while the light would still shine on 
the prisoner through the open tent door, 
Tom, in a low voice, began giving us the 
talk that we intended Tucker should over- 
hear. 

“ Now, men,” began the old man, “ the ob- 
jects of our expedition are so nearly ac- 
complished that I thought I’d better ex- 
plain the situation to you more fully so 
that you will clearly understand the parts 
you are to play in our future movements. 
E verything is working out, so far, just as 
the captain planned it. I don’t believe that 
anybody along the road or any of these jay- 
hawkers suspects us of being soldiers or 
anything else but jest what we’ve told ’em 
that we are three wolf hunters goin’ out to 
the buffalo range. There’s nothin’ military 
about our team an’ camp outlit- except the 
Sibley tent an’ our rifles, an’ 


be apt to sleep sound, an’ it'll be an easy 
matter to gobble the whole caboodle.” 

Sh, sergeant,” I said in a loud enough 
whisper for the prisoner to hear. “ Don’t 
talk so loud—the jayhawker might hear 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he could hear what I 
say, way out there; but it won’t make any 
difference ef he does, fer he'll never live 
long enough to profit by what he might 
hear, for he’s pretty nigh as good as a 
dead man right now. His time’s short.” 

Tucker had dropped his head forward— 
in our direction—as far as he could lean, 
and had closed his eyes as if asleep, but 
was trying to catch every word that was 


said. 

“But, sergeant,” I asked Tom, “ what 
will the captain do with the jayhawkers 
after he takes ’em in—take ’em back to 


L eavenworth as prisoners?” 


“ Not much,” replied the old man. “He 
has his orders from General Hunter to ex- 
terminate these jayhawkers wherever he 
can catch ’em—to shoot or hang ’em; an’ 
you know our old captain is jest the man 


him over to the captain. It'll only delay his 
hanging a little while, for the captain’ll 
fix him quick enough. But ef he should 
accidentally get loose an’ run, why, shoot 
him, of course.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Jack, “that we 
can’t hang him ourselves as soon as day- 
light comes, fer I promised him that, 
an’ I always like to make my words 
good.” 

“Now,” continued Tom, “I want you 
two men to keep a close watch of him an’ 
give him no chance to give us the slip, for 
that’d spoil all our plans.” 

“We'll see that he don’t get away. 

“Well, as I’ve got to meet the captain an’ 
company over at the store a little after 
midnight, I'll lie down an’ try to git a little 
sleep, an’ you an’ Jack’ll have to divide the 
time between you, guardin’ the prisoner, 
for, of course, I’ll not be able to get back 
here till some time after daylight, an’ when 


” 


I come it'll be with the company. I guess,” 
added Tom after a pause, “I'd better ride 
the jayhawker’s horse over to meet the 


company; he’ll make a better mount for 
me than one of our broncos.” 





lots of citizens use them; an’ 
laying aside our uniforms an’ 
puttin’.on these new buckskin 
togs makes us look like three 
tenderfeet tryin’ to imitate 
frontiersmen. I must give our 
captain credit for longheaded- 
ness, for ’twas him planned 
the whole expedition.” 

\n’ I give the captain 
credit,” interrupted Jack, * for 
selectin’ a sergeant, among all 
the non-coms of the company, 
who could carry out his plans 
to the letter.” 

‘ Thanks,” 
with a wink. 
privates that were 
go with the sergeant 
that our captain knows 
men.” 

‘ Now,” continued Tom, 
things turn out as they look 
now, I think our trip’ll end 
right here, for we’ve got our 
game purty nigh bagged. The 
captain, with the company, has 
kept just.far enough behind us 
to keep out of sight, an’ to- 
night they’re about ten miles 
back on the road; an’ ef he 
gits the message I sent to him 
this afternoon, which I’m sure 
he will, they ought to be here, 
or over about the store, rather 
—for there’s where I promised 
to meet ’em—a little after mid- 
night.” 

I could see that our prisoner 
was taking a keen interest in 
Tom’s remarks, craning his 
neck forward and turning an 
ear toward the tent door in an 
attitude of attentive listening. 

“T have arranged with the 
boy,” conti.ued the old vet- 
eran, “who carried my mes- “ 
sage back to the captain, to 
guide the company up to the store an’ to 
meet me there not later than two o’clock 
to-night. An’ this boy has been down to 
the jayhawkers’ camp an’ knows the lay of 
the land all around there; an’ when I join 
the captain an’ company the boy is to guide 
us all to the camp, or nigh enough so that 
the captain can string the company all 
around ’em; an’ as soon as it’s light enough 
we'll close in on ’em and make sure that 
nary one gits away. From what Jack says, 
they are all pretty full of whiskey an’ will 





returned Tom 
“-An’ the two 
selected to 
shows 
his 


“ ef 


FIVE MINUTES TO GET OUT OF r easels 





that'll take delight in carryin’ them orders 
out to the letter. We've heard complaints 
enough from people along the road to sat- 
isfy the captain that these rascals are en- 
titled to no mercy, an’ you bet they'll get 
none from him.” 

“ But, sergeant,” 
will we do with this feller? 
the mornin’?’ 

“No; unless he should try to get away, 
according to my orders, we'll have to keep 
him till the company gits here an’ then turn 


inquired Jack, “ what 
Hang him in 


Now, GIT!” 


“Yes, do so,” said Jack; 
“he’s a good one, I think.” 
Then he added pleadingly: 
“ But, sergeant, is they no way 
we could fix it so that me an’ 
Peck could go with you on 
this round-up? S’pose we go 
out to the barn an’ hang this 
feller to-night, or shoot him, 
an’ say he tried to run—then 
we could all go.” 

“No,” replied Tom decided- 

ly, “that won’t do at all. Re- 
member the old saying, ‘It’s 
a good soldier that obeys or- 
ders,’ an’ we’ve got our orders 
to hold any and all prisoners 
we may chance to take and 
turn ’em over to the captain. 
Much as I’d like to have both 
of you along, you must stay 
an’ take care of the camp an’ 
prisoner. But I'll speak a 
good word to the captain fer 
you, an’ I tink I can safely 
promise that you'll both be 
made corporals as soon as 
there’s vacancies in the com- 
pany.” 
“Well,” said Jack sorrow- 
fully, “I suppose we'll have to 
stan’ it; but I hate like blazes 
to break my promise to the 
jayhawker, for I told him he 
could depend on bein’ hung at 
daylight.” 

“But, sergeant,” I put in, 

‘won’t the jayhawkers down 
at their camp, waiting for their 
chief, suspect something wrong 
when he don’t show up?” 

“No, it ain’t likely. They 
were all pretty full on leaving 
the store, Jack says, an’ they'll 
be apt to go right to sleep on 
gettin’ to camp an’ think no 
more about it till mornin’. An’ 
ef they do happen to miss him 
they’ll think he got too drunk to git back 
to camp an’ so laid out some’ers. 

“Now, Jack,” said Tom, in concluding 
this conversation, “you may as well put 
that candle out an’ take post outside where 
you kin keep an eye on the prisoner. An’, 
Peck, you'll take a turn around camp, to 
see that the animals are all tied securely, 
an’ then turn in, an’ you an’ me’ll be tryin’ 
to get what sleep we can afore it’s time for 
us to go on.” 

As we came out of the tent the captive 
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seemed to be just rousing up from a nap 


he pretended to have been taking aad 
whined: 
“Men, would you mind loosenin’ these 


strings around my wrists and ankles a little 
mite? They’re cuttin’ into my flesh.” 
“Well,” replied Tom, compassionately, 
“we don’t want to torture a man unneces- 
sarily. It'll be enough to put him to death 
properly, when the time comes, without 
keepin’ him a-sufferin’ so long. Loosen up 
them cords a little, Jack. There won’t be 
much danger of his gettin’ away without 


you should go to sleep, an’ I know you 
won't do that.” 
Jack complied with Tom’s instructions 


with apparent reluctance, grumbling as he 
did so. He purposely slackened the cords 
on the wrists so much that the man would 
probably be able to slip his hands out of 
them, seeming to rely on his watchfulness 
and shotgun to prevent the possibility of an 
escape. Then bringing out a camp-chair, 
the Irishman sat down with the shotgun 
across his lap while I made a tour of the 
camp as directed. Then joining Tom in 
“he tent, I put out the light and we pre- 
tended to turn in for a sleep. In reality 
we lay down near the open tent door, 
where, having the prisoner between us and 
the white wagon cover, we could see every 


motion he might make, for it had been ar- 
ranged that Jack should apparently go to 
sleep in his chair and let the jayhawker 
have a chance to get away. 

Jack had prudently taken his seat far 
enough from the prisoner so that the latter 
could not, after freéing ‘himself, spring 
upon him and seize his shotgun, and Tom 
and I, in anticipation of such an effort, lay 
down with pistols ready to defeat the move 
should it be attempted. We had chained 
the dog far enough away to be out of 
reach of the jayhawker, for fear that he 
might catch the fugitive and thus spoil our 
scheme. 

Tucker remained in his fixed position on 
the wagon wheel an exasperatingly long 
time before he began to make any move 
toward freeing himself, and he remained 
so still that I began to think that he had 
fallen asleep in spite of his uncomfortable 
position. 

After manifestly keeping awake for a 
reasonable time so as to give his actions a 
semblance of reality, Jack began to nod in 
his chair, and finally let his head drop 
against the back of his seat, very naturally, 
but in a position that would enable him, 
through nearly closed eyes, to watch every 
move of the prisoner; and then the Irish- 
man began to snore. Tom and I responded 


by doing our share of hard breathing, and 
now the captive began to show some signs 
of life. 

In the dim light I could see him—sil- 
houetted against the white wagon cover— 
leaning over to his left and working his 
right arm as if slipping the hand out of the 
loop that held it to the wheel. When that 
hand was free he resumed his original 
position, kept perfectly still for a moment, 
and, when apparently assured that we were 
all still asleep, he dropped his free right 

and slowly to his waist and carried the 

and to his mouth, evidently having drawn 

his pocket-knife and opened a blade with 
his teeth. Instead of untying the bonds on 
his other hand and ankles he had con- 
cluded that the quickest and quietest way 
was to cut them. 

After replacing his right hand in its for- 
mer position on the wheel, watching Jack 
closely for a moment, and listening intently 
to our steady, hard breathing, he quietly 
reached over with the knife in his free 
hand and cut the string that held his left 
wrist to the wheel; then replacing both 
hands on the wheel again for a moment as 
if tied, he looked earnestly at Jack and 
then turned an ear toward our tent door. 

Assured by our snoring that we were all 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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I have seen huge 
hammer throwers, men 
who could whirl a 
leaden disc into the air 
and make it sail like a bird. They would 
think but little of heaving a fifty-six-pound 
weight as high as a tree. Again, I have 
seen the lean whippet of a man who could 
flash along over a quarter mile in better 
than forty-nine seconds. The normal man 
can hold his breath about two minutes. 
Well, the runner would go better than 
half a mile in the time the normal man was 
holding his breath. The point I desire to 
make is this: The weight tosser would 
topple over if he ran 300 yards at the pace 
the runner goes the mile, and the runner 
could hardly lift the fifty-six-pound weight 
‘hat the weight tosser uses as a toy. 

If the weight man ran a little he would 
not only be a better weight tosser, but he 
would get more delight out of his training; 
and if the runner played with lighter 
weights he would enjoy his running the 
more. 

The really great men in inter-collegiate 
affairs are men like Alvin C. Kraenzlein, 
the coach of the German Olympic 


seashore, 
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track team; Dr. E. R. Mercer and Mike 
Dorizas, famous Penn. athletes. When 
Kraenzlein was at Penn. he could hurdle, 


broad jump and sprint close to the world’s 
record time. He was a good weight man, 
an excellent pole vaulter and a corking 


All-Around Athlete 


By GEORGE H. BROOKE 
Football Coach, University of Pennsylvania 
baseball player. Mercer was chosen as the 
All-American fullback, he was the inter- 
collegiate champion broad jumper, was the 
star man on the Penn. one-mile relay team, 
and atways stood one, two, three in his 
classes in the Medical School. Dorizas is 
a Greek, who came to Penn. to complete 
his education. He is one of the strongest 
men the world has ever known. He has 
never been thrown on the wrestling mat, 
he is a discus hurler, a shot putter, and a 
remarkable swimmer. 

The sport that thrives in the winter 
would hardly do for summer. An athlete 
cannot allow his frame to remain idle and 
await the coming of another season. So 
pitch into something else, master it, and it 
will assist you in solving things that were 
difficult to attain in your specialty. I have 
my football men, some of them 200-pound- 
ers, play tennis, wrestle, swim, toss the 
weights, sprint, and we even have games: of 
tag on the field. 

I remember one afternoon, when a 
slump had overtaken my varsity on the eve 
of a big game, I had the gates closed and 
ordered what is known as “secret prac- 
tice.” New plays and the final signal drill 
are held on occasions of this sort. My 
team was simply suffering from a surfeit 
of nothing but football. While a dozen 
reporters waited in the gym. I had about 
twenty-five football men playing the game 
of their boyhood—that good old game of 
“tag.” They were a disgruntled lot when 
I started them. Soon I heard them laugh- 
ing. It was great sport for a fleet little 
quarterback to capture a ponderous full- 
back, and equally good sport for the full- 
back to chase down a gigantic lineman. 
The men were bubbling with good spirits 
when the game of tag ended. The report- 
ers wrote big, heavy stories the next day 


about new formations, 
trick plays and the 
final secret drill. And 
next day my _ team, 
while really the 
weaker, played the In- 
dians to a tie. 

I admire the good 
student, but if it is a 
massive brain in a shell 
of a body that will col- 
lapse, I feel that he 
would have done more 
as an all-round man. The physical mar- 
vel, with little mental cultivation, accom- 
plishes nothing. The men who are hale, 
rugged and hearty at seventy-five and 
eighty years of age are the all-round men, 
who but mellow with the passage of time. 

The fellow who is a credit to his school 
and class is the man who mentally, morally 
and physically is as near perfect as it is 
possible for human to be. It is no dis- 
grace to be a poor athlete, but if a fellow 
sticks at it any length of time, no matter 
how much of a weakling he may be, he 
will not be a poor athlete or @ poor student 
long. 

The Olympic champions, the All-Ameri- 
can football players, the big league baseball 
stars and the crack oarsmen of fifteen years 
from now are all running about in short 
pants, playing that same game of tag I 
had my varsity play. I hope they will be 
good all-round men—good students, good 
athletes and, above all, good men; for no 
matter how brainy or athletic they may be 
it is all lost if they are not good men. “Do 
a good turn every day,” and if you cannot 
assist someone else, think a _ pleasant 
thought for your brain, breathe good, pure 
air and give your lungs a treat. 





ALVIN C. KRAENZ- 
LEIN. 








66 HERE, oh, where, has my little 
dog gone? 
Where, oh, where is he? 
With his ears cut short, and his tail long— 

Where, oh, where can he be?” 

Captain “ Butch” Brewster, of the Ban- 
nister College football squad, sat in solitary 
grandeur on the sacred Senior fence be- 
tween Science Hall and the Gym., wrap- 
ped in a heavy Gold and Green sweater 
and profound meditation. 

Despite his melancholy, he grinned as 
he gazed up at the window of a room on 
the third floor of Nordyke, the Junior 
dorm., before which stood a slender, lath- 
like youth who strummed a banjo after 
the fashion of an ancient troubadour and 
inquired plaintively in a quavering voice 
the probable route taken by his departed 
canine. 

“The One-and-Only Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr.,” muttered Captain Brewster as 


A Victory 


Unforeseen 


What Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
Did when a Star Quarterback 
Announced He Couldn’t 
Play for Bannister 


By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 


that you are a star quarter-back with a 


great Prep. record, that you will not re- 
port—or explain, so——” 

“T realize it,’ the Freshman answered 
sadly. “It means weeks of bitter loneliness, 
hazing, the undeserved condemnation and 
ostracism of my fellows, but—I can’t act 
honorably and play football. I can’t ex- 
plain my stand, so I must suffer in silence. 
but on my word of honor, I can’t play the 
game—now!” 

He strode away, and as the sorely per- 
plexed football leader stood, gazing in con- 
sternation after the disappearing mysteri- 
ous Freshman, the same slender, lathe-like 
youth who had made -the unharmonious 
inquiries about the tragic loss of his dog 
appeared again at the window; he plunked 
the banjo with a fiendish disregard of time, 
and in a sepulchral voice bellowed: 

“Oh, the bulldog on the bank, and the 
bullfrog in—the—poo-o-ool ! 

* The bulldog on the bank and the——” 





howls of protest hurtled from the windows 
of the dormitories, advising the fF = 
singer to visit the dog-catcher, 
hire a hall for his saengerfest, and 
to use the muzzle his dog left be- 
hind, “ The blithesome, irrepressi- 
ble, sunny Hicks!” 

The football captain slid from 
the fence, for someone had come 
from the Science Hall labora- 
tories and was hurrying up the 





walk toward him—a tall, splen- 
didly built fellow, broad-shoul- 
dered, slender of waist, and 


serious of countenance, swinging 
along with an athletic stride. As 
he drew near, Captain Brewster, 
who evidently awaited him, 
stepped out and confronted the 
collegian, placing a friendly hand 
on his arm. 

“ Hello, Deacon he spoke 
carelessly, but there was a note 
of concern in his voice. “ What 
is this Coach Corridan tells me 
about your football? You can’t 
mean that you are not going to 
play for old Bannister—after your 
Prep. work?” 

The other fellow hesitated, and 
then his face grew stern and his 
body stiffened as though he pre- 
pared to meet the shock of the - 
Senior’s wrath, which must in- 
evitably be outpoured upon him. 
Slow of speech and action on the 
campus, thdugh reported to be a 
tornado at “ Prep.,” he had earned 
the sobriquet of “Deacon” al- 
ready in his Freshman year at 
Bannister College. 

“TIT am _= sorry, 
ster,” he answered 
“but I have not reported for 
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“This is too much!” roared the 
4| tortured Butch Brewster. “ Nero 

fiddled while Rome burned; Hicks 
makes night. hideous while Ban- 
nister has a mystery, and the 
eleven faces defeat because a star 
quarter-back won’t play! Here's 
where something drops with a 
whale of a thud—though I don’t 
know what it will be.” 

Up the three flights of stairs 
lumbered the panting fullback, 
until he reached Hicks’ door. 
Unable to make himself heard 
above the tumult, he belabored 
the panels lustily, adding forcible 
kicks for good measure. At last 
the portal yielded, and Captain 
Butch Brewster catapulted into 
the debonair presence of Thomas 
Haviland Hicks, Jr. 

“Hello, Butch!” greeted the 
bean-pole Junior pleasantiy, dis- 
creetly stowing the offending 
banjo away in a closet. “ Just 
dropping in for a call? I thought 
I heard a noise in the corridor, 
but supposed it was applause— 
why didn’t you say you wanted 
to come in?” 

Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
whose paternal ancestor owned 
several Pittsburgh steel mills and 
came to his alma mater’s com- 
mencements in a private car, was 
a most popular collegian at old 
Bannister, and not alone on ac- 
count of his father’s wealth. 

No one who met the blithesome, 
sunny-tempered Hicks, with his 
loyal, generous soul, his care 
free, happy-go-lucky disposition, 
his _scatter-brained _ escapades, 








practice because I—I shall not 
play football this season—perhaps 
never again! I know this seems 
strange, after my past record as 
quarter-back and especially as Bannister 
depends on me go, but I cannot explain my 
decision! ” 

“You are not going to play football, 
Deacon?” gasped Butch, “ Why, that is all 
3annister has thought or talked of since 
you matriculated—you at quarter! We 
need you, old man—your alma mater needs 
you, counts on you! Radford, surely you 
are not going to betray the Gold and 
Green, and without a word of 33 

The former Prep. quarter-back, whose 
sensational prowess would have rounded 
out a powerful Bannister eleven, and whose 
refusal to play would cripple the team, 
gazed into the eyes of Captain Butch 
Brewster and spoke tensely. 


IT W 





AS HICKS’ HABIT TO MAKE FRIENDS 


TRAIN RATE, 


AT 


“Captain Butch, will you believe my 
word of honor that already I love old 
3annister, that I would fight te the last 
ditch for the Gold and Green, if I could 
possibly play football? Conditions over 
which I have absolutely no control make 
it out of the question for me to play the 
game now—I can’t explain, but to keep my 
honor and manhood, I can’t report for 
practice!” 

“TI do believe it, Deacon!” responded 
Captain Butch, earnestly. ‘“ You seem too 
square a chap to betray your alma mater! 
But—think how this strange refusal will 
put you, a Freshman, in wrong with the 
fellows! They will consider nothing but 
that Bannister sorely needs a quarter-back, 
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AN EXPRESS- 


could resist him, and his room 
had become a rendezvous for fel- 
lows from every class—athletics 
or grinds, he was a friend to all. 

Possessed of the Herculean proportions 
of a full-fledged Jersey mosquito, deluded 
by heartless upper-classmen, he had kept 
the college in a hilarious uproar by his 
strenuous athletic endeavors in his Fresh- 
man year; in his Sophomore day he had 
grown wise, and had resigned himself con- 
tentedly to an existence consisting mostly 
of banjo twanging, roaring songs, getting 
in and out of campus escapades and eating 
downtown at “ Jerry’s.” 

“You utterly futile, worthless, 
clogging fragment of humanity!” Big 
Butch seemed about to explode. “ You 
fusser, you pillow punishing, banjo-plunk- 
ing tailor’s model! You human bean-pole 
—what earthly good are you to old Ban- 


earth- 
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nister, anyway? Your chief worry is to ness he immediately dispelled all hopes of to your tender care! He’s a Freshman— 
get your clothes to fit that toothpick such foolishness. say, fix us up a couple of juicy steaks, a la 
anatomy—you imagine life is a continual * Boning, Deke?” aske the festive Junior Hicks, with French fried and onions! 
round of eating and singing!” gayly. “Cut it for an hour and run down- Deke, this is our ‘ Mother Peg,’ the best 
“Them’s harsh words, Butch!” chirped town with me—we'll tackle a big, juicy ever. 
Hicks ungrammatically, posing before the steak with trimmings, and forget the dis- The big Freshman —- some in- 
mirror and adjusting with loving care a mal grub of old Bannister. Come along, distinct words, and the head-waitress, a 
tie of luridly futuristic design. “ Have a the expedition is on me—Thomas Haviland motherly woman with a kindly, good- 
care or I shall arise in my wrath and crush Hicks, Jr.!” natured countenance, beamed on _ him. 
you, insect! Something is wrong with that “All right, Hicks,” decided Pe grind, Hicks, who was talking incessantly, as 
team of yours, | deduce—what’s the trou- after some hesitation. “I can finish my usual, did not notice that Deacon Radford 
ble, old man?” Math. before breakfast, I reckon. Thanks squirmed uneasily in his chair. 
“Trouble? ”, boiled the fullback. “ We for the invitation.” “Say, Mother Peg,” chirped Thomas 
haven’t a quarter-back who can pass the Arm in arm, for it was Hicks’ habit to Haviland Hicks, Jr., “Here is Deacon 


ball on a silver tray! Outside of that, you 
trifling, insignificant, rattle-brained, irre- 
sponsible bit of sartorial perfection, all is 


lovely!” 

*Where’s Deke Radford, the great Prep. 
quarter?” demanded Hicks, his face clouded 
with worry as he failed get the scarf- 
pin at the proper angle. “ Had he suddenly 
been paralyzed, or left college to accept the 
ambassadorship to the Island of Zanzibar? 

It shail be to the undying glory of Cap- 
tain Butch Brewster, of Bannister, that he 
withheld his hand (or rather his clenched 
fist) at that moment. With marvelous 
self-control he crushed down a mighty im- 
pulse to “slaughter” the grinning Junior, 
and in even tones he explained to Thomas 


to 


Haviland Hicks, Jr., the mysterious stand 
taken by Deacon Radford. 

“And to add insult to injury,” he 
growled, “you stood at the window and 


tried to delude the long-suffering campus 
into the belief that you were singing! 
What right have you to be light-hearted 


and gay when Bannister is mourning the 
loss of a star quarter >’ 
Hicks, who understood that Butch 


make friends at an express train rate, the 
two collegians sauntered from the campus, 
on down-town. The Junior talked entertain- 
ingly on a hundred subjects, but avoided 
football as cautiously as King George does 
woman suffrage. 


“We'll drop in at Jerry’s,” he rattled 
on. “It’s the rendezvous for all the Ban- 
nister fellows—a cozy upstairs dining 





room, and the best eats you can 

He paused as they reached the stairway 
from the pavement up to the famous 
Jerry’s, but to his amazement the Deacon, 
a look of terrible embarrassment on his 
honest face, drew back in sudden alarm. 

“No, not—here, Hicks!” he protested 
vehemently, “I know it’s your party, but 
C: an’t we make it—some other place? ag 

“ Be it ever so splendid, there’s no place 

like Jerry’s!’ — the jocular Junior. 
“ Besides, I want you to know ‘ Mother 
Peg,’ the new hacienliiesn che *& 
mighty fine woman, just mothers us college 
chaps, and we think she’s great! Come 
along!” 

He was dragging the reluctant Freshman 


Radford, the greatest quarter-back Bingham 
Prep. ever had, now a Freshman at Ban- 
nister. The eleven needs a quarter, will 
lose the Big Game without a good one, 
and this foolish Freshman, for some mys- 
terious cause, won’t play the game!” 

Mother Peg gazed straight into the big 
Freshman’s eyes, and T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr., was amazed at the expression of ob- 
stinacy that came to the Deacon’s strong 
face as she spoke. 

“T think he is a stubborn, headstrong 
chap!” she declared. “He owes it to his 
college to give his best efforts to the eleven 
if it needs him. If he takes my advice he 
will report to-morrow and play for his 
team and his college!” 

There was a silence, and then, before 
Hicks knew what was happening, Deacon 
Radford had arisen, his face pale, and his 
eyes blazing. He slammed his napkin down 
and his voice quivered with emotion. 

‘T’ve acted the hypocrite long enough!’ 


he said tensely. “ Now, I'll be a man. No, 
don’t tell me to keep quiet! Hicks, I will 


tell you why I shall not play football—be- 
cause this lady, ‘Mother Peg,’ 





did not mean it at all, but that he 


was really grieved and worried 
about the quarter-back position, 
flecked an infinitesimal speck of | 


dust from his coat, located a dinky 
cap on his head, and faced the big 
football fullback blithely. 

“You should have come me 
before this, Butch!” he chided. 
‘Whenever the interests of my alma 
mater are ‘at stake I nobly cast aside 
my multifarious duties and toil for 
old Bannister. I shall immediately 
proceed to ascertain why Deacon 
Radford refuses to play, and I assure 
you that you need not worry—in 
a few days he will be in at quarter- 
back!” 

Then he sauntered from the room 
with a ridiculously important strut, 
and Captain Butch Brewster was so 
paralyzed with astonishment at his 
colossal confidence that he was un- 
able to lay violent hands on him. 
All he could do was to shout im- 
potently after the grinning Junior: 

“You—you will make him play! 
You'll never do anything for Ban- } 


to 


nister but drive her best athletics 
crazy with your banjo thumping 
and insane singing!” 

II 





Jerry’s headwaitress, is my 
mother!” 


Ill 


VEN the irrepressible Hicks was 

awed by the staid Deacon’s ter- 
rible earnestness, and bewildered 
by the revelation the Freshman 
made. His father, although a poor 
man, had sent him through Bing- 
ham Prep. by dint of sacrifices, and 
was planning for the Deacon’s col- 
lege course when he died. After 
his affairs were settled up there was 
little money left and Mother Peg 
insisted that her son take it for his 
education, so great was her faith in 
the Deacon. 

‘I refused at first,” the Fresh- 
man went on, despite his mother’s 
protests, “but she was firm—she 
would come here to live and before 
I knew it she had this place. Of 
course, she believed the college fel- 
lows would look down on me if 
they knew the truth, and she made 
me keep quiet ‘as to her identity. 

“So though I want to play the 
game for old Bannister I can’t do 
so, as my mother is supporting her- 
self by working in a restaurant 

while I live an easy life in college. 





‘i Ho AS HAVILAND HICKS, 
as he strolled across the 
‘east ngs boner Creighton Hall, the 
Sophomore dormitory, had no particular 
plot for making the ex-quarter divulge his 
mysterious secret. It wasn't his habit to 
think seriously, but having rashly informed 
sutch that he would soon have Radford in 
the game, he plunged ahead, as usual with 
no definite campaign of action. 
He found the big Freshman alone in his 
room, ‘a Trig. in hand, giving a fair imita- 
tion of study, and with his breezy cheerful- 


“FURLY DOLLARS A 


HICKS,” SAID 


SMILING. 


MONTH, MR. 
ESTATE AGENT, 


up the stairs, and finally Radford surrend- 


ered, as everyone always did when Hicks 
played host. With the Junior wondering 
what new mystery this was that caused 


his companion to protest at entering Jerry’s, 
they entered and Hicks piloted the way to 
a corner table. 

“No one here but us!” he ejaculated, 
glancing about the deserted room. “ Hellow, 
Mother Peg! [I’ve brought a new convert 


THE 


REAL | shall study my hardest, and not 
go in for athletics. And more—I 
am going to be a man, and tell the 
that this is my own mother, that I 
am proud of her. It wasn’t my desire to 
keep quiet, but she insisted. I have felt 
like a cad and a hypocrite long enough, but 
now Bannister shall know the truth!” 
His mother had brought the steaks that 
only Jerry’s could provide, and she looked 
helplessly at Hicks. It was evident that 
when the Deacon made up his mind a hun- 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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In the Line of Fire 


Albert calls you to arms! Be at the forts 


by daylight!” 


AR! The heart of Jean quickened. 
If the Prussians came that way, 
and it seemed certain they would, his 
motor-cycle would be confiscated, or de- 
stroyed! Then all the year’s work would 
be for naught! 
3ui there was work to be done about the 
cottage, and the hustle and bustle of M. Bas- 
tian and Rene served to take the young in- 
ventor’s mind off his trouble for a time at 
least. The father and eldest son were members 
of the national reserve regiments. Rene was 
in the infantry and M. Bastian was @ gun- 
ner at one of the forts on the Meuse. Both 
were well-trained soldiers, as are all Bel- 
gian reservists, and also, like all other re- 
servists, they were held in constant readi- 
ness for action, even to having their small 
arms loaded. First of all, old uniforms 
were brought out of the clothes closet and 
brushed. Then weapons were polished and 
cleaned and knapsacks and canteens filled. 
“ Jean, my son,” said the father affection- 
ately, “I can see nothing for you to do but 
pack up everything of value that you can 
carry and join the men and women who 
will take refuge in Liege. Certainly you 
cannot stay here. It would be unsafe; 
then, too, there will be no way for you to 
get food when the Prussians come.” 
3ut, father, my motor-cycle!” said 
Jean in alarm. The boy, brought face to 
face with the question of abandoning his 
invention, realized he could not do it. 
‘Ah! have a care, Jean. Do not prize 
the thing above your own safety. Close up 
the cottage and mill and go to Liege at 
daybreak. I cannot leave the dog team, 
for the animals will be needed at the forts 
as provision carriers. You will have to 
carry everything you want. Seek out the 
house of my friend, M. Du Blon, in Liege. 
His wife will care for you. Good-bye, my 
son, and God bless you.” 


them to the door and 

watched until they disappeared up the 
moonlit road. Already reservists and 
refugees from the country districts beyond 
Jupille were hurrying past, bound for the 
protection they thought the fortified city 
would afford. To Jean, though, there was 
something more important to be consid- 
ered than his own protection. 

“ Oh, if I had only been able to assemble 
the machine yesterday!” he groaned. 
“Then I could go riding off toward Liege 
and I wouldn’t care how soon the Germans 
came.” 

Then suddenly he was stirred by a new 
thought. “ Ma foi!” he exclaimed, “there 
may be yet time to get the machine-to- 
gether and the motor in place. Father says 
to leave by daybreak. I have still a few 
hours to work. I'll try.” 

He rolled up his sleeves as he crossed 
the road toward the mill. In the darkness 
of the lower room he threw over the sluice- 
lever and the mill wheel began to turn. 
This, of course, started the generator and 
zave him electric light: in the loft above. 
Up the stairs he went, three steps at a 
bound, and in a few minutes he was hard 
at work again just where he had left off 
two hours before. 

He was working against time, and real- 
ized it. Moreover, he was trying. to accom- 
plish in the few hours before dawn work 
that would take him two evenings under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Swiftly he manipulated wrenches and 


EAN followed 


plyers. The perspiration dripped from his 
brow, and, though he did not realize it, he 
was all but out of breath with his haste 
and excitement. Section after section was 
put in place and connected, until finally 


everything was ready to be attached to the * 


bicycle. 

Jean had become so engrossed in.his 
work that he had forgotten to watch the 
time. Hour after hour had slipped by and 
a golden streak had appeared in the east- 
ern sky. The morning mist had all cleared 
from the surface of the river and day was 
breaking. He had hardly noted the change. 

The preliminary parts were all bolted to 
the framework of the bicycle now and he 
was just lifting the motor into place, when 
suddenly the deafening roar of one of the 
big guns from the fort split the air. This 
was followed quickly by two other reports 
just as loud, and Jean heard the angry 
shriek of shells high above the mill. 

Then it burst upon him like a flash. He 
was too late! 

From across the river came the sound 
of cannon, and the boy rushed to the win- 
dow to look out. They were there! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of gray-clad Ger- 
mans were massed on the opposite bank. 
Jean could see the artillerymen wheeling 
cannon after cannon into position! Al- 
ready a dozen pontoon bridges had been 
started. Jean marveled at the swiftness 
with which the sappers' pushed those 
clumsy structures out itito the water. 

The thunder of cannon from the forts at 
Liege was deafening now. Shells burst 
about the Germans thick and fast! One 
struck a paftly built bridge and threw the 
pontoons high in the air. The lad saw the 
bodies of the sappers tossed in all direc- 
tions. But other engineers. took their 
places and started to rebuild the crossing. 
Pontoon after pontoon was put -together 
while the guns from the fort roared away 
viciously and the German batteries on the 
heights across the river answered back. 

One bridge was completed. Then came 
the infantrymen. Hundreds of them, thou- 
sands of them, swarmed across the bridge, 
and just when the; structure was crowded 
to its limits a Belgian shell burst over it. 
The sight was hideous. Jean heard the 
shrieks of the wounded soldiers. Hundreds 
of them were in the water, only to sink out 
of sight before his eyes, for their equip- 
ment was too heavy to let them swim. 

But another bridge just below the mill 
was completed almost immediately, and the 
infantrymen started to cross this, too. On 
they came, in spite of the bursting shells! 
They gained the bank below the mill! A 
score of them, a hundred of them. five 
hundred of them came. And immediately 
they swarmed up the incline they began to 
dig themselves into long trenches not fifty 
yards from where Jean was_ watching. 
Then machine guns were brought across 
and set up. Soon they were roaring away. 

Somehow these machines awoke Jean to 
the danger of -his situation. He realized 
that the mill was in the line of fire. To 
dislodge these and clear the newly dug 
trenches, the shells from the fort must be 
directed almost at the mill! Even as the 
thought took shape in his brain, a projectile 
burst not ten yards away. The guns were 
getting the range! Suppose a shell-should 
hit the mill and shatter his machine! 

The lad rushed toward the front of the 
room to protect his beloved invention. He 
worked feverishly at setting the motor into 
place, for he had a vague idea of complet- 
ing the thing and making a dash for Liege 
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in spite of the Prussians. Bolt after bolt 
he placed. Soon the motor was solid. All 
that remained to be done was to couple this 
vital section with the rest of the mecha- 
nism and all would be ready. 

Shells were falling thick and fast about 
the mill now. The concussion of each ex- 
plosion shook the building. Once again 
he crossed the room to look out upon the 
battle. He stayed at the window but a mo- 
ment only, for he realized that time was 
precious if he wanted to save his invention. 
He turned toward the machine again, his 
nerves pitched for a final effort. 

But before he had taken a single step 
there was a deafening roar and a blinding 
flash! Jean saw the whole front of the 
building torn away! And before his very 
eyes the mofor-cycle was blown to a thou- 
sand pieces. His work of a year was blot- 
ted out forever! 

The boys was stunned. For a moment 
he was speechless. Then he cried aloud in 
anguish. “Oh! it’s gone! It’s been taken 
from me! What shall I do?” 

He was staggering across the room to 
where his machine shad been, when sud- 
denly the building rocked. There was the 
sound of rending wood, then a terrible 
explosion, and the room was filled with a 
great white glare. At the same instant a 
huge piece of plank was hurled violently 
into the boy’s face. Jean screamed with 
pain and clutched at his eyes. 

Warm blood trickled down between his 
fingers! He was frightened. He took his 
hands away. All was darkness! 

The awful truth dawned upon him. 

“I’m blind! I’m blind!” he screamed. 
“ Never again can I work or study!” 

The realization was more than he could 
bear. His knees grew weak. He -lutched 
vainly for support. Then he lost contro! 
of himself entirely and pitched forward 
on his face. 


NTIL almost noon the artillery duel 

kept up. Under cover of the German 

guns the gray clad men advanced until they 
were near the Belgian defense. 

Suddenly bugles sounded within the 
forts. The great gates swung open and 
emptied forth thousands of cavalrymen. It 
was a dreadful charge. The Belgians cut 
and slashed great holes into the gray ranks 
until the Germans broke and fled in panic 
back to the bridges. Some reached the op- 
posite bank, but hundreds of them were 
forced into the river, where they were 
drowned—where even those who couid 
swim were drowned. 

After the charge the troopers returned 
toward the forts in groups of ten or a 
dozen. Some went straight across the 
country to the forts while others .took the 
high roads. One group, led by'a gruff- 
looking, bewhiskered rider, whom the rest 
called Janvarin, took the river road, and 
as they cantered past the ruins of the old 
mill the big trooper’s attention was arrested 
by the prostrate form of a boy partly cov- 
ered with loose planking. He paused a 
moment, and recognizing the lad as Jean, 
dismounted and hurried to his side. 

“Ts he alive?” asked one man. 

“Yes, his lips move,” said another. 

“He is talking. Quiet, men! Hear 
him? He says— the machine—the motor 
—my eyes——. What can he mean?” 

“Ah, poor chap, he’s out of his head,” 
said someone. 

tut Janvarin knew that Jean was count- 
ing over and over again WHAT THE WAR 
HAD COST HIM. 
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General View of Kansas City, Mo., Camp at Elk Springs, Mo. Photo- 
graph from Scout Commissioner Albert J. Watson. 


HICH do you think 

is the most inter- 
esting picture on _ this 
page? 


Tell us the next time 
you write; then we can 
keep our eyes open for 
more pictures of the kind 
you like best. 


ours 


Send in any pictures 
you would like to see in 
Boys’ Lire. They will be 
returned if postage is en- 
closed. 


Fire Rescue Drill. Photograph by Rev. 
J. Herbert Spencer, Akron, Mich. 


Morning Chapel at Mercer Co., Pa., Scout Camp. Troops from Sh 
graph by F. Clay} Youngst 
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, 2 A Favorite Sport at Culver, Ind. Photograph by J. C. Elsom | We'll F 
Bridge Construction at the Big Scout Rally, Yonkers, N. Y. Madison, Wis. 
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Pie-Eating Contest at “Haversack Picnic,” Buffalo, N. Y. Photograph 
from W. W. Brundage, Scout Executive. 


=e sah Aa + 
Baking a “Twist.” Photograph by Sc 


mpsville, Farrell, Greenville and West Middlesex Represented. Photo- 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


We'll Rally Round the Flag, Boys! Photograph by G. Malcolm 7 . 
Van Dyke, Moosic, Pa. Some. Slide!” Photograph by William D. Long, Jackson, Ohio. 
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THANKSGIVING 








Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 











for September, 1914. 
HONOR SCOUTS. 
John L. Welsh, Smethport, Pa. 
Davis E. Starks, Wahoo, Neb. 
Guy Payne, Bellevue, O. 
Henry Johnson, LeGrande, Cal. 


Clifton E. Perry, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 


lo win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 


must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is the 
highest honor given for winning Merit Badge- 
John Connor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry Jacoby, Dallas, Tex. 
Frank Wilson, Richmond, Va. 
Irving Williams, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kenneth Harries, Washington, D. C. 
J. Mansfield Bailey, Nashville, Tenn 
Raymond Dudley, Richmond, Va. 
Homer E. Greenfield, Richmond, Va. 
William H. McIntyre, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Isaac Kershaw, Bala, Pa 
Halsey Pierson, Morristown, N. J] 
W. L. MacGowan, Warren, Pa. 
Henry Walker, Warren, Pa. 


O. G. Williams, Warren, Pa. 
Kenneth Smathers, Canton, N. C 
Harry Davidson, Portsmouth, O 
Horace Thomas, Rochester, N. Y. 
George Batterson, Rochester, N. Y. 
F. A. Schaeffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Daniel Jamieson, Morristown, N. J. 
J. G. Gravins, Richmond, Va. 
Howard Pimlott, Dallas, Tex. 
Bryan Phillips, Dallas, Tex. 
Lawrence L. Smith, Watkins, N. Y. 
Winquit Turner, Dallas, Tex. 
Harlan Bosworth, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, ath- 
letics, life saving, peseceat health and public health. 
Star Scouts have five badges in addition to these. 

Edward W. Holroyd, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Fred D. Knap, Newport News, Va. 

W. L. MacGowan, Warren, Pa. 

Henry Walker, Warren, Pa. 

Byron Knap, Warren, Pa. 

O. H. Williams, Warren, Pa. 

Kenneth Smathers, Canton, N. C. 

Howard Pimlott, Dallas, Tex. 

Bryan Phillips, Dallas, Tex. 

Henry Lawrence, Richmond, Va 


True Stories of Bravery 


NE hot day in July the Boy Scouts of 
Troop No. 1, Smethport, Pa., went 
to the swimming hole in Potato 


Creek to pass their First Class Scout tests 
for swimming. Scout John L. Welsh started 
across the swimming hole, but before he 
reached shallow water he became exhausted 
and started to sink. Scout Harold Howard 
immediately went to his assistance and 
helped him to shore. Scout Welsh was 
very much frightened by his narrow escape 


and realized fully the 
dangerous character of 
the stream. 

That afternoon’ the 


troop again went to the 
swimming hole in charge 
of the Scoutmaster, Rev. 
O. Grey Hutchison. The 
Scoutmaster is a good 
swimmer, but when he 
was in the middle of the 
stream he was taken 
with cramps. Scout 
Welsh, in spite .of his 
experience of the fore- 
noon and fully realizing 
the danger in which he 
was placing his life, 
plunged boldly into’ the 
swam to his Scoutmaster. 
had disappeared by. the time 
reached the spot, but the lad immediately 
dived from the surface and caught the 
drowning man by the hair and pulled him 
to the surface. 

“He had about fifty or sixty feet to 
swim before he reached the place where the 
rescued man went down,” says Mrs. A. 
Malcolm, who saw the incident. “ Think- 
ing that he was going to his sure death and 
believing that such a little fellow could not 
handle such a large man, | turned away 
that I might not witness a double tragedy. 
I was never more surprised in my life than 
when they came and told me ‘that John 
Welsh had succeeded in bringing the Scout- 
master to the shore and that he was still 
alive. This swimming hole is rather a dan- 
gerous one, as it is about fifty yards across, 
having a center with apparently no bottom 
to it.” 

Scoutmaster Hutchison is a man weigh- 
ing 187 pounds, while John Welsh tips the 
scale at only eighty-seven. 

In recognition of. this act the National 
Court of Honor has awarded Scout Welsh 
a silver medal. 


Risked His Life But It 
Was “Only His Duty” 





HONOR MEDAL 


stream and 
Mr. Hutchison 
Scout Welsh 


AMONG a party of bathers at Potomac 
Beach, Va., on August 18, was 
Scout Clifton E. Perry, of Webster Troop 
No. 1, Glendale, Mo. One of the bathers, 


Mr. N. E. Wiser, who had been diving in 
shallow water. misjudged the depth and 
dove into the water at a place where it was 
thirteen feet deep. Mr. Wiser was unable 
to swim and he soon disappeared under the 
urtace. 


Scout Perry’s attention had been at- 
tracted by Mr. Wiser’s struggle in the 
water and he swam quickly to the place 


where the drowning man had disappeared. 
Diving from the surface he went to the 
bottom, where he found Mr. Wiser lying 
on the sand. With great difficulty the boy 
managed to bring the man to the surface, 
and began to tow him toward shore. Be- 
fore he reached land, however, a canoe was 
brought and Mr. Wiser was lifted into it 
and taken to shore, where he was revived. 
Mr. Wiser is a man weighing 180 pounds, 
so it was no small task fer Scout Perry to 
effect his rescue. 

Scout Perry has not posed as a hero on 
account of this exploit. He admits that it 
was hard work to get Mr. Wiser out of the 
water, but he says that he took all precau- 
tions. He has requested that little be said 
about his act, as he considers that he mere- 
ly did his duty as a Scout. In recognition 
of this exploit, the National Court of Honor 
has awarded Scout Perry a bronze medal. 


Dives From Bridge 
and Saves Little Girl 


ARLY last June heavy rains in Ne- 
braska raised the small streams of that 
section to flood stage. Wahoo Creek, which 
runs through the town of Wahoo, became 
a raging torrent, rushing through at a ter- 


rible rate, carrying with it brush, boards 
and timbers. 
\dam Laudenschlager lives near the 


creek. On June 13 he took his little girl, 
Margaret, who is seven years ofd, to see the 
flood. After watching the rushing water 
for some time he asked Margaret to sit on 
a stone pier above the stream while he went 
up the creek a short distance to speak to a 
neighbor. Mr. Laudenschlager had been 
gone but a short time when he heard some 
children scream. Looking down to the pier 
he saw that his little girl was gone. Out 
in the torrent he caught a glimpse of her 
dress. 

Scout Davis E. Starks, who was standing 
on the railroad bridge which crosses the 
creek at this point. heard the cries of the 
children, and looking in that direction he 
realized at once what had _ happened. 
Throwing off his coat and hat and shoes, 
he dived from the bridge, narrowly missing 
some heavy tinibers that were being carried 
by, and swam as fast as he could to the 
place where he could see the bright colored 
dress of little Margaret in the water. Fifty 
yards he covered before he reached her. 
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He found her clinging to a piece of brush, 
but her head was under water and she was 
unconscious. He could not break her hold 
on the stick to which she clung, so he broke 
off the stick itself from the heavier limb to 
which it was attached and swam quickly to 
shore, where Margaret was pulled out of 
the water by her father. The little girl 
was soon revived and Scout Starks went 
back to the bridge, picked up his coat and 
hat and shoes and went home to get some 
dry clothing. 

Mr. Laudenschlager writes as follows: “ It 
was indeed remarkable that the Starks boy 
was able to do what he did in saving my little 
girl. It was an exceedingly difficult thing 
for anybody to be able to swim alone, much 
less to effect a rescue. I am unable to 
swim a stroke, and yet had the boy not 
jumped in after my girl, | certainly would 
have done so myself, and taken chances of 
coming out alive. In that case, instead of 
my little girl being rescued, the chances are 
there would have been two drownings that 
afternoon.” 

In recognition of this deed, Scout Starks 
has been awarded a silver medal. 


Saves a Comrade 
From Treacherous Undertow 
im AST July the Boy Scouts of Troop No. 
Bellevue, O., and Troop No. 1, 
Huron, O., went on a joint outing along 
the shore of Lake Erie. One warm after- 
noon the boys went into the lake for a 
swim. Scout Wright Peters, of Troop No. 
1, Huron, was about 300 feet from shore 
when he was taken with cramps. He called 
for help and Scout Guy Paine, who was 
about thirty feet away, swam to him and 
assisted him ashore. Scout Peters was so 
completely exhausted that he was unable to 
stand unassisted, and it seems certain that 
if Scout Payne had not gone to his assist- 
ance he would have drowned. 

The danger of the rescue was consider- 
ably increased by the fact that there was a 
strong undertow at this point—an under- 
tow so strong that it was almost impossible 
to stand in the water. In recognition of 
this deed, the National Court of Honor has 
awarded Scout Payne a bronze medal. 

His Brother Afire 
He Puts \ ut Blaze 
NE day last summer nine-year-old G. 
Johnson was playing near his home 
at Le Grand, Cal. His father told him 
not to build a fire, but he disobeyed and 
tried to start a blaze. The match failed to 
light the heavy sticks of wood, so he went 
into the house and got a can of gasol ne. 
He poured the gasoline on the sticks, spill- 
ing some on his clothing as he did so. He 
struck a match and there came a sudden 
flash of flame and the boy’s clothing was 
afire. Shrieking with pain, he started to 
run toward the house. 

Just then Scout Henry 
twelve-year-old -brother, saw his danger 
and immediately started after him. Catch- 
ing the burning boy, he threw him to the 
ground and extinguished the flames. In 
doing so his own clothes caught fire, and 
his hands were badly burned in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The younger Johnson boy 
was quite severely burned, and Scout John- 
son immediately used the first-aid informa- 
tion he had learned in his Boy Scout work 
and soon had his brother’s wounds dressed. 

In recognition of this service, the Na- 
tional Court of Honor has awarded Scout 
Johnson a bronze medal. 


Johnson, his 


Scouts Earn Many Merit BapceEs, 
In the month of September the National 
Court of Honor granted 882 Merit Badges 


to First-Class Scouts. 
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How the Public Profi is 
By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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If City Wires 800 
Were Carried in Underground 
Overhead Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 


them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few. hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have~saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone’s reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 





One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER 


Hundreds of thousands 
in daily use. The best 
pencil sharpener regard- 
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for months. Will not 
break the lead, waste the 
pencil or litter the floor. 
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blade that shaves like a 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





A Fuzzy, Beady-Eyed Caller at Daybreak—The Arrow In the Buffalo Skull—Nuts 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, 


ELLOW SCOUTS! lt 
F was my intention to 
fill my Duffel Bag so 
full this summer that the 
stuff would run out of the 
corners, but a lot of things 
happened, as things are li- 
able to do, which spoiled my 
plans. Still, the old Duffel 
Bag is not empty by any 
means, but in place of just 
kicking the material out as 
1 intended to do, I sat down 
on the ground and put my 
hand in as one would in a 
grab-bag to see what | 
would get. 

The first thing I pulled 

out was a fuzzy creature MRK. Be 
with beady black eyes. 
When | put it under my arm and showed 
it to a lot of people they all declared it 
was a monkey; but monkeys don’t grow in 
church steeples, and this came out of @ 
church steeple. When I placed it upon the 
ground it bobbed its cream-white head up 
and down and wagged it from side to side 
in a most comical manner, and then it 
walked right straight for me, all the time 
emitting a noise like escaping ‘steam. 
Monkeys eat fruit, but this thing ate rats, 
mice, muskrats, young pigeons—although 
I must say that. the pigeons were entirely 
safe from it and were only swallowed 
when they came in its way. Bats and 
squirrels were, however, relished. 

This happened a long time ago, but the 
other morning just at daybreak I heard a 
noise which sounded like somebody going 
sh-sh-sh, and it wakened me from my 
sleep. With the impression that my chil- 
dren were up to some mischief, I lay in 
bed and listened. Again I heard this 
sh-sh-sh, but this time I knew it was out- 
of-doors, and as it was not yet light | 
knew that my children would not be there, 
so I answered it and got up and stealthily 
approached the window. 

Then the noise came from the maple 
tree, very loud and like escaping steam. It 
touched a button in my brain which com- 
municated with the department in which 
the facts I first related were stored, and 
I knew that the dim object on the dead 
branch of the maple tree opposite my win- 
dow was a barn owl. 

You see, Scouts, I had a little orphan 
duck—a little pin-feather duckling—which 
my children were keeping as a pet, and 
the duck either had a nightmare, a pain in 
his tum-tum, or was hungry, for he was 
peeping loud and shrill. The window was 
open and Mr. Barn Owl heard him, so he 
came to investigate, much to my joy, be- 
cause I was afraid when the good people 
in the church near by had renovated the 
ancient structure and put glass windows in 
the steeple that it shut out forever the 
barn owls who used to make their homes 
there years ago. So as soon as I had my 
breakfast I went to investigate, and I 
swung my hat with joy to find that the top 
pane of glass had been broken and the 
owls had again found access to their old 
home. 

However, few people are aware of the 
fact that the baby barn owls, the fuzzy 
little things that I first described, are the 
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fundamental facts which 
underlie (I am using too 
big words)—I mean they 
are the bottom facts from 
which many of our stories 
of ghosts and gnomes and 
fairies arise. For instance, 
even a person with a stout 
heart climbing up into the 
dim twilight of a church 
steeple could not help being 
startled at seeing a number 
of these fuzzy, cream-col- 
ored heads and black eyes 
peering from a platform 
over his head as he climbed, 
and especially if they nod- 
ded and bobbed and wagged 
AKU their heads from side to 

side and made that awe- 
inspiring noise like escaping steam. In- 
deed, superstitious person could not be 
blamed for letting go the ladder and fall- 
ing backwards, and doubtless many of the 
stories of haunted towers and_ ghost- 
inhabited turrets have arisen from some ig- 
norant and superstitious person catching 
sight of these comical young birds. 

THe Hunrer’s Moon. 

This is the Boone month; the Boy 
Pioneers and the Boy Scouts know it also 
as the Hunter’s Moon. So now it will be 
interesting and appropriate to say that 
many of our old pioneers, the old buckskin 
men, tramped the woods armed with a long 
bow as did Robin Hood of old. They pre- 
ferred the bow because it was more silent 
than the rifle, and the fact that they were 
good shots is known because otherwise 
their scalps would soon have been re- 
moved and dried in front of some Indian 
wigwam. I have seen quite recently moun- 
taineers in Kentucky armed with bows and 
arrows instead of lines and hooks when 
they were going eva and the late Pro- 
fessor Shaller of Yale College told me that 
he met mountaineers armed with nothing 
but a crossbow and arrows hunting deer. 

The Kansas City Scouts at their camp 
at Elk Springs, Mo., found a most in- 
teresting relic of the old days before the 
white men came, and also an example of a 
mighty good shot by some Indian. You 
will note in the accompanying illustration 
that the flint arrowhead has pierced the 
buffalo skin exactly in its center. I have 
seen men’s skulls with arrowheads sticking 
in them, and while such objects may be in- 
teresting to scientists and people who make 
a study of the races and implements of the 
wild people, from our point of view hu- 
man skulls with flint arrowheads in them 
are a little unpleasant. They are not the 
kind of ornaments we want standing on 
our desk or shelf or in our Troop head- 
quarters. 

Nuts—Nuts—Nvts. 

Besides being Boone’s month, this is also 
the nutting month. In many parts of the 
country the frost has already cracked the 
hulls of the hickory nuts so that they open 
like the petals of a flower, showing the 
white nut in the center. The red squirrels 
and the grey squirrels have been busy for 
some time collecting their hoards, and I 
have discovered that even the woodchucks 
do not despise hickory nuts. 


In the old days that I love to talk about 
to you boys, before there were so many of 
us here, and when the woods were handy 
to every village and hamlet, the wise ones 
among the boys didn’t take the trouble to 
throw sticks up into the branches of nut 
trees or to climb the trees and shake the 
nuts down among the brown leaves on the 
ground, but they watched their little 
brothers the squirrels and discovered where 
their storehouses were located, and there 
they would often find as much as a bushel 
or a half bushel of hickory nuts all nicely 
hulled and stowed away for the winter. 

Now’s the time to lay in your store of 
hickory nuts, walnuts, butternuts, pecans, 
hazelnuts, peenters, cocurbeans and chico- 
peans. Last year I gathered a flour barrel 
full of hickory nuts from one tree, and it 
is lucky I laid in such a big stock, for the 
trees this year around my Connecticut farm 
haven’t nuts enough on them to fill a half- 
peck measure. 

I like hickory nuts and walnuts and but- 
ternuts now, but, boy , you can enjoy them 
more than any grown man. Somehow or 
another after you grow up your taste is 
either not as good or for some other rea- 
son things don’t have the same flavor that 
they did when you were a kid. Even your 
grandmother’s cookies and mince pies will 
not taste the same. My mouth waters now 
at the thought of mince pies my grand- 
mother used to make for Thanksgiving 
Day, and I always say that nobody knows 
how to make them now as they did in 
those days; but you boys will say the same~m 
thing when you have grown up, and so | 
think that the full appreciation and real 
solid enjoyment of them is part of boy- 
hood. 

My! but you are lucky to be boys. I'd 
rather be you than the Kaiser. I’d rather 
be you than the Czar. I’d rather be you 
than William Jennings Bryan. I’d rather 
be you than Teddy Roosevelt. I’d rather 
be you than Woodrow Wilson. Gee Whili- 
kens! I’d rather be you than anybody. 

Good-bye. 


howl Study 














THE BUFFALO SKULL FOUND BY KANSAS CITY 
SCOUTS. 


—Photograph from Scout Commissioner Albert J. 
atson. 
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Our Lonesome Corner 
How to Do it 


Pick out the name of a boy. ¢ 

Write a letter to him. _ ; 

Address an envelope with his name and the 
right postage. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
care of Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America, put 
on a two-cent stamp. If it is to go abroad, 
five cents. 














All Lonesome Corner Scouts should not 
fail to notice the announcement on page 
28. What a chance this Corner offers to 
the stamp collectors! Through it you can 
correspond with Scouts in all parts of the 
country and make trades to help complete 
each other’s sets. Besides this, there are 
open to you all the possibilities of corre- 
spondence with Scouts in foreign countries. 
“Write now.” That’s the Lonesome Cor- 
ner motto, you know. 

New names on the Lonesome Corner roll 
for this month are: 

John H. Doughty, Me. 3rown Whatley, Ala. 
R. F. Dawson, Ind. Glen Mowery, Ill, 

Other new boys who have specified the 
subjects about which they want to corre- 
spond are: 

H. J. Groetzinger, Pa.; Foreign Scouts interested 
in exchange of photogarphs; woodcraft. 

Richard Osgood, Mass.; making electricity. 

Otto Gale, N, Mex.; all Scouts of North America. 


John Stankiewicz, La.; stamps. 
Henry Roehrich, N. J.; telegraphy; stamps. 
tioward Phillips, Del.; wireless. 


Thomas Waterman, Mass.; Naval Boy Scouts. 

Robert J. Curtis, Mich.; Scouts in Panama and 
Brazil on nature; specimens. 

Robert Perry, Tex.; United States and Europe. 

John RK. Mitchell, lowa; mechanics, electricity. 

Clarence Dalrymple, N. Y.; wireless. 

Herbert Ballard, Conn.; Foreign Scouts. 

Morris A. Stewart, Maine; stamps, photography. 

Russell Nielson, Pa.; correspond with boy 
same name as his. . 
The following are among the boys who 

have sent letters through the Lonesome 

Corner in the past month: 

Wm. Dwight Robertson. Moses Edw. Wright, Jr. 

Geo. J. Lawrence, Alexander Caldwell 

Franklin Casper Dale Kennedy 

Henry Walker Robert ‘lyron 

Arnold Adams Frank Stegmaier 

Chester Stuhr Harold Thompson 

Harold F. Benner Donald R. Wadle 


of 


Clifford Wilson Staller Edwards 

J. H. Kennedy, Jr. H. Stuart Goldsmith 
Vaughan R. Harlan John Hamilton 
Robert Stockland Lewis Albertson 


Wayne Cox 
William E.. Dickens 


Luther W. Hussey 


Brooklyn Troop Claims Record 


Troop 40, of Brooklyn, N. Y., claims a 
water-boiling record better than the one 
made by Troop 22, of St. Louis, Mo., which 
was printed in the September number of 
3oys’ Lire, on page 34. The Brooklyn 
Troop’s record was made by Scout Ray- 
mond Greenwood, who boiled water in six 
minutes and twenty seconds. Each Scout 
was given a pail of water—a tin pail hold- 
ing a quart—a stick of pine wood and two 
matches. It was required that each Scout 
cut the wood and build and start the fire, 
using only an axe and a knife and two 
matches. The pails were not covered. 
Scout Greenwood used but one match in 
his test. 





Title Suggestions Coming In 


Scores of boys have already sent in sug- 
gestions for titles to the football story by 
Mr. Joseph Ames which appeared in the 
September and October numbers of Boys’ 
Lire, and dozens of letters are coming in 
every day. There is still time for many of 
you to try for one of the thirteen prizes 
which are offered, as title letters will be 
accepted up to November 20. The prize 
winners will be announced in Boys’ LIFE 
as soon as they can be determined. 





_Teaching : 
Young America 
to Shoot! 


—yes, teaching him the love 
of home, fair sport and clean 
companions: 

—tempering his boyish arms 
with manly confidence to hit the 
mark in life: 


—breaking up the corner 
“gang.” 

Thus in the homes of thou- 
sands now, real Carom and 


Pocket Billiards played on sci- 


entific Brunswick Tables are helping “Young 


America” grow big and “Grown 
keep strong. 
Boys! 


Sen 


winter evenings, at home. 





America” 


Ask your parents to give you this rapturous training through the long 
d for our free Billiard Book and show them how to 


brighten their own leisure hours with merry rivalry at Billiards among the whole family. 


“BABY GRAND Carom 
or Pocket Billiard Tables 


The famous Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Home Table is made of mahogany with 
genuine Vermont slate bed. It should 
not be confused with inferior wood-bed 
tables or toys. 

Gives the perfect playing qualities of Bruns- 
wick Regulation Tables—fast imported billiard 
cloth and Monarch Cushions, famed for quick 
action. Its speed and accuracy are the marvel 
of Billiard experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


“Baby Grand” Tables made 3 feet by 
6 feet, 3% by 7, 4 by 8, new Brunswick 
“Grand,” 4% by 9. All have disappearing 
cue rack and accessory drawer that con- 
ceals the playing outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include 
“Convertible” models that are changed in a 
moment from perfect Billiard Tables to Dining 
or Library Tables. 


“Baby Grand” 
Pocket Bi'liard Style 





30-Day Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


With every Brunswick Table we give all 
necessary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, mark- 
ers, cover, brush, book “How to Play,” etc. 
—a complete, high-class playing outfit 
FREE. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory 
prices and lets you try any style table 30 
days in your own home. Payments spread 
over a year, as low as 20 cents a day. 

New edition of our de luxe Billiard Book, 
illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick Home 
Tables, gives prices and full details. Send the 
— printed below for a copy by return mail 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
E Dept. 5-T, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
| Send me your free book illustrated in colors— 


“Billiards-The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day Free Trial Offer. 


Name 
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BOY SCOUTS ENTERTAINMENTS 
We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Bxer- 

cises and Features well adapted for Boy Scout 

Entertainments. 

A VERY HELPFUL CATALOG SENT FREE. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 











Franklin, Ohio 

for Parlor, School Room or Stage, 
PLAYS Dialogues, Speakers, Comic Mon- 

ologues, Minstrels, Jokes, Op- 
——=—=—==—=———" erettas, Musical Pieces, Recita- 
tions, Tableaux, Games, Drills, eto, Suitable for 
all ages. Catalogue free. 


T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept, 18, CHICAGO, ILL, 


FREE 


8St., New York, 





on request, a Catalog of Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- 


strel Jokes, itations, etc., 
Ily adapted to boys’ clubs. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 12 Ann 














THE BALDWIN 
Camp and Sportsman’s Lamp 


makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul 
gans and tackle or read. Worn on cap or belt. 
Both hands free for gun or knife. Casts bright 
- circle on trail and prevents stumbling. Great 
for coon or possum, 
go a IE 
‘or casting, sigging, ew 2 
ing, boating or canoeing. Handy 
for repairing tire punctures at 
night, Projects ja of over 14- 
eandle power 1 ee Burns 
Acetylene Gas. W: 
Height, 8% inches, 
or glass. Absol 
simple. 











JOHN SIMMONS CO.,26 Franklin St.,NewY. 





In answering advertisements please mentior 
Boys’ Lire. 








Boys, Make a Model Aeroplane 


An Interesting Story of How to Do It, Written by the Author of ‘‘Make a Box Kite Parachute,’’ Published in 





What an Aviation Expert says about Scout 
Aiken’s Article 





New York, Sept. 26, 1914. 

Editor Boys’ Lire: 
i be returning the article by Scout Aiken on model 

aeroplane making, which you ask me to read, | 
take pleasure im aitesting to the merit not only of 
the directions given in 
the article but also to the 
benefits to be derived by 
running such an article 
in your paper. 

The directions for con- 
struction are technically 
correct and if carefully 
followed should produce 
a very interesting ma- 
chine, and it would be a 
very good thing if those 
of your readers who fol- 
low out the impulse of 
Scout Aiken's idea should 
report their successes, 
and if the results are at 
variance with each other 
it will be interesting to 
trace the reasons there- 
or. 

Perhaps the most bene- 
ficial results from the ar 
ticle will be the stimulat- 
ing of inventive genius 
among the Scouts in this 
great new art and sci- 
ence of aviation. As in 
all progress of civiliza- 
tion, we are mainly de- 
pendent on the youth of 
the land, and it is often 
the case that old-timers 
in any science find themselves so bound to obvious 
courses of development that they cannot see an 
approach to success from some entirely new direc- 
tion. And so I think that the greatest hope in 
arousing interest in this new subject of aviation 
among the Scouts is that they may come suddenly 
upon a brand new idea which will be far ahead of 
what the master builders have so far produced, and 
I believe that their most practical field of experi- 
mentation lies in the building and testing of modeis 
of all sorts of descriptions. 

American aviation needs just such experimenta- 
tion and in this we need active co-operation of the 
Boy Scouts. 

Here is a big field for service. 
to setze the opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Howarp Huntinecrton, 
Secretary, Aero Ciub of America. 














Please tell them 





OTHING is so thrilling to the red- 

blooded American boy as to hear the 

whir of his model aeroplane and to see it 
sailing over the meadows. 

It is generally thought that a model aero- 
plane is complex and hard to construct, but 
any Scout can make the one described be- 
low; if it is well constructed it will fly 
over a thousand feet. 

The materials needed can be bought from 
any model aeroplane supply house. They 
are as follows: 

10 feet of flat steel wire for plane frames 
and ribs. 

1 sheet of bamboo paper. 

2 spruce sticks %4” square, 36” long. 

1 foot split bamboo (or cane fishing 
pole) yy” x ts”. 

;” steel wire for hooks, shafts, etc. 

7” propellers or propeller blanks. 
és” square rubber for motors. 


> feet 
winder. 
.inen thread and glue. 
small can bamboo varnish. 
2 good bearings, or 1” brass tubing Ye” in 
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By JOSEPH E. AIKEN 


Fifteen Years Old, Second Class Scout. 
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Fig, 5 


— 


diameter on the inside and 4 small brass 
washers. 
MAIN FRAME, OR “ FUSELAGE” 

This is triangular in shape, not in cross- 
section, but in the plan view. Taper off 
each of the long spruce sticks on the inside 
at the ends (Fig. 2) so that when fastened 
together by gluing and lashing with thread. 
they are held about 6” apart at the other 
end. A piece of bamboo 8” long holds 
them 6” apart (Fig. 1). It is fastened by 
gluing and lashing with thread (Fig. 3) 
18” from the pointed end, which is the 
front, a piece of bamboo for a brace is 
fastened across the frame (Fig. 1). Two 
small triangular blocks about 4% x %” are 
glued and lashed on top of each frame 
member 3” from the front (Fig. 2). The 
small plane rests on these elevating blocks. 

Front RUBBER ANCHORAGE 

One-half inch from the front of the 
frame bore a 7s” hole from side to side and 
pass a 3” »iece of shafting wire through it. 
Each end of the wire is bent into a hook 
for the rubber motors. See Fig. 2. 


BEARINGS FOR PROPELLERS 
Buy from some model company two 
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DIAGRAMS MADE BY SCOUT AIKEN 


bearings as shown at A in Fig. 3. Several 
aeroplane companies carry miniature ball 
thrust bearings in stock. The added weight 
in using these bearings is so slight that this 
disadvantage is outweighed by the smooth 
running qualities of the ball bearing; and 
the length of flight is increased by from 
fifty to seventy-five feet. 

If you cannot get these cut two 
pieces of brass tubing whose diameter on 
%&”. Either the purchased 


aa 
% 


the inside is te 
bearings or the tubing is lashed as firmly 
as you can bind it at each end of the 8” 
cross piece called the “ prope:ler bar.” A 
drop of glue keeps the thread from unwind- 
ing if broken. The shafts are two pieces 
of ve” steel wire 342” long with a hook in 
one end of each of them. With the hooks 
toward the front end pass them through 
the bearings, slip on two small brass wash- 
ers on each one. Next slip on the pro- 
pellers with the curved edges of the blades 
leading. The ends of the shafts are bent 
over on the propellér to keep it from turn- 
ing as shown in Fig. 3. To cut propellers 
see section on propellers. 


Main PLANE 


The frame of the main plane is made of 
flat steel wire. A piece about 40” long is 
used for the rim or outside and is bent to 
the shape shown in Fig. 4. The ends are 
spliced together by lashing and gluing 
Three ribs each 4” long with a %” right 
angle projection on each end are fastened 
by lashing and gluing in the places shown 
in Fig. 4. After the frame is done, curve 
the three ribs and the ends of the wings 
upward about ™%” and let the highest part 
of the curve be about % of the length of 
the ribs from the front. This gives what 
is Known as “camber” and increases the 
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lift. About 4” from each end of the plane 
bend the wing tips upward about 20 degrees 
to gain stability. 

Unless it is desired to carry a load, %4” 
camber would be better than '%”, giving 
greater speed and distance of flight. The 
% distance from front edge in correct point 
for greatest curve. If up-turned wing tips 
are preferred to a gentle dihedral angle at 
the center of the plane, curve the tips up as 
directed, but 5 or 6 degrees will be suffi- 
cient for lateral stability, and will not sacri- 
fice efficiency so much as the 20 degree 





angle. 

To cover the plane use bamboo naryoeed, 
Lay the frame down upon the paper and cut 
round it, leaving about %” for turning 
over. The paper is glued along the edges | 
and turned back over the rim of the plane; 
be sure that it sticks all right. Do not get 
any wrinkles on the surface as they hinder 
flying qualities. When dry apply an even 
coat of bamboo varnish with a soft brush. 
This shrinks the paper and makes it air-| 
tight. 

FRONT PLANE 

This is sometimes called the elevator, as 
it regulates’ the upward and downward 
movement of the model. Its construction 
is similar to the main plane. This plane 
has only one rib and is covered on the 
underside with the bamboo paper. The 
whole frame is only® one piece of wire 25” 
long. It is bent at the center to form a 
dihedral angle of nearly 10 degrees. In 
covering the plane, the edge of the bamboo 
paper is clipped every %4” on the curved 
ends, so that it will fold over nicely. 





ATTACHING THE PLANES 


| 

The front plane is placed on the elevat-| 
ing blocks, a rubber band is slipped over] 
on one end, stretched under the frame and| 
comes back over the end of the other end| 
of the plane. (Fig. 2.) The large plane! 
is fastened on with two rubber bands, one 
to each stick of the motor frame. This| 
plane is placed between 7” and 9” from the 
rear bamboo eross piece, according to the 
weight of the model. This must be deter-| 
mined by experiment. 

Motors 

Make four hooks each in the shape of 
an S from 7s” steel wire and hook them| 
on the front motor anchorage and the pro- | 
peller shafts. Cut the 45 feet of rubber in 
two equal pieces. Tie a loop in one end! 
of each. Hook this over one of the S 
hooks and wind it back and forth between | 
the hooks until it is all wound up. At the} 
loose end make another loop. Hook this 
over the S hook and pinch the hook to-; 
gether with pliers. Do the same with the 
ther piece of rubber. (Fig. 2.) 

PROPELLERS 

If you can afford it, by all means buy 
the propellers ready made. If you wish to 
make them, buy two 7” blanks. The pro- 
pellers revolve in opposite directions. One 
is a right hand, and the other is a left 
handed one. The right is one which is 
traveling away from you, the upper blade 
turns to the right. The left hand, of 
course, is opposite. The curved side of 
the blade is the entering edge. For a right 
handed propeller draw a diagonal re: 
across the end of the blank. (A, Fig. ! 
Then cut down even with the line as « Bes 
in B. Fig. 5. Turn the propeller over and 
cut down until the blade is about ts” thick. 
Do the other end likewise. Finish with 
sandpaper and if desired a thin coat of 
shellac may be given it. The finished pro- 
peller is shown at C, Fig. 5. For a left 
hand propeller, cut the blank opposite. The 
diagonal line is drawn across opposite a 

(Concluded on page 30.) 








The Best Food for 
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yet. Nine 
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in one. 
Every bo- 

dy delighted 
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Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 


It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 


camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to*help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 















It has the great- 


It is eaten with 


TRISCUIT is the 
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of rears as wellas very use- 
ful. ftisadouble Mi the 
wonders of mature. It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Stereoscope, a Burning ing Glass, a Telescope, a 
Compass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Lary: ngascope—for examin- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. nage ie —_ fits the pock- 
et. Something great—you need one. iss it. t by 
mail with illustrated ones s. on try pohae or 3 for $1. 00 

e Dept. B French htown, N. J 
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These Boys Won Prizes Building Erec- 
tor Models. They Built a Battleship 


Every year I give 27 prizes to boys 
who build unusually good models. 


ERECTOR 


(The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel) 
When you win a prize I publish your 
picture in my boys’ magazine called 
Erector Tips. Ask for a free copy. 
The Erector sets give you over twice 
as many parts for your money as any 
similar toy. Besides, all sets over $3 
come with a lively electric motor; no 
other building toy has a free motor. 
With this big equipment and our large 
Manual you can build over 300 models 
—some 23 ft, long, some 9 ft. high; 
motor boats, airships, torpedo boats, 
battleships, lift bridges, triple motion 
cranes, semaphores, etc. You can 
build easier and faster because fewer 
bolts and nuts are needed, and svonr 
models are stiffer because of the 
turned-over, snug-lapping edges of the 
girders. 
Eight sizes, $1 to $25. 
At toy dealers, Insist on 
Erector. 
You'll Enjoy My Free 

Book, Send your deal- 
er’s Dame now, I will 
send the free magazine 
and my free booklet 
showing scores of mod- 
els, Write me to-day. 

A. C. GILBERT, 

President 
The Mysto Mfg. Co. 
68 Foote St. 
New Haven, Conn, 
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8 by 51% inches; 546 pages; 160 pic- 
tures; heavy covers. Bargain! Other 
Albums 30c to $55.00. Send for list 
and copy monthly paper, free. 
Scott’s Catalogue, 1000 pages, 
paper covers, 85c; cloth, $1.00, post free; 108 
all different STAMPS, Panama, Paraguay, 
Turkey, etc., only 10c. 17 different unused 
Nicaragua, Cuba, Salvador, etc., 10c. Approval 
sheets 50% discount. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


127 Madison Ave. New York 
“EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER” 


Tells how to make an aeroplane, canoe, 
sailboat, telephone, magic lantern, toys, 
’ 


Rit "4 








skis, . traps, camping, etc. 
Fully illustrated. A handy square free. 
very boy should have this great book. 
onlv 10 cen tor 25 cents. 

w ERN puz LE WORKS 
TTA, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





What is a Lakatoi? 








ID you ever get a letter? 
D “What a crazy ques- 
tion,” you say. 

No wonder. Every boy has 
received a letter. 

Well, then, I’ll change it: 

Ever get a-letter that had on 
it a picture of a lakatoi, and a 
view of Hanuabada in the 
background? 


“And what’s Hanuabada? 

Don’t you know? 

Well, I’m not surprised. I didn’t 
either—until the other day. Then 
I learned that a lakatoi is a sort 
of sail-canoe used by the natives of 
Papua—and Papua is the name of 
the land formerly called British 
New Guinea; and Hanuabada is 
the name of a town in Papua. 

But where is Papua—or British 
New Guinea? Don’t ask me. 
think I used to know, but I’ve for- 
gotten. But I’m going to find out 
right away—as soon as | can get 
away from the Boys’ Lire ofice == 
iong enough to consult the books at the 
big New York Public Library. I’m inter- 
ested because—well, for the same reason 
you are interested in the picture of the 
stamp. . It’s on, this page. 

The other illustrations interested me too 
—just as they do you. 

Or don’t they interest you? If they 
don’t, you’re a funny fellow. Look at 
them again. See if they don’t set you to 
wondering why the five-lepton stamp has 
on it a picture of the statue of—well, 
what’s the name of it, anyway? Oh, yes; 
Mercury, of course. And who was Mer- 
cury? 

Or you may wonder what’s Selangor, the 
name on the three-cent stamp? Or, why 
does the Heligoland stamp bear the state- 
ment that it cost, originally, one and one- 
half pence or 10 pfennig? Where do they 
have pence? In England. And where 
pfennig? In Germany. England and 
Germany are now at war. When were 
they so intimate that they printed the de- 
nominations of both countries on the same 


And do you see the mountain? What 
mountain is it? It must be in New Zea- 
land, of course, because New Zealand is 
on the stamp. Well, who’s the first boy to 
say what mountain it is? 
does any one of you know the name of 
any mountain in New Zealand? 

Are you color blind? 

Look sharp at the next postage stamp 
you see. It’s got something in it for you 
—something interesting. Uncle Sam’s 
stamps of the two-cent variety; and in fact 
of any other value, are not all of the same 
color. Did you know it? Every stamp you 
see, if you will think of its color, will help 
you to learn “color values.” Not only 
will you learn that shades exist, but you 
will soon tell that one red has more yellow 
or more orange or some other primary 
color in its mixture. You will look at the 
one-cent greens and find yellows and blues 
in them. 

But can’t you tell colors well? They are 
hard to distinguish. And they’re harder 
to remember, and to match. In the woods 


| stamp? 





you know a lot of things that you couldn’t 


Don’t You Know? There is a Picture of One on This 
Page—See If You Can Find It 





“*what’s a lakatoi?” you ask. # gye@ees 
ttn 





Indeed, fellows, 





know except for colors. The 
green of grass tells whether its 
roots are in water or out. The 
colors of birds tell sex and age 
and kind. Squirrels and mice 
and snakes have markings that 
mean something—family traits 
of both color and _ form. 
Flowers have their varieties, 
and the colors help the quick 
placing of them. Is the fringed 
gentian of the same color as the 
blind gentian? You'll say yes, or 
no, but are you sure? Is there a 
difference in the color of white and 
red oak leaves at the same time of 
year? Is a mole the same shade 
as a field mouse? What is the 
color difference in the barks of the 
yellow and white birches? 

What a lot of questions! Yes. 
but if you think when you're out 
hiking or camping, you have in 
mind a dozen questions to each one 
I have written above—and if you’re 
a sharp-eyed boy you'll have the 
, answers to all of them right at 
your tongue’s end. Are you a sharp-eyed 
boy? 

_If you aren’t, you can become one by 
“practicing with your eyes” while hiking 
or camping these cool fall and winter days. 
Or, when you‘aré at home, just look at 
the stamps on your father’s and mother’s 
old letters. You'll find a drawer full in 
the house somewhere if you ask for them. 

And while you are looking for them, 
think not only about colors, but about the 
pictures on them. Do you find among 
them a map of the United States? Why is 
it there? Do you see one with a woman’s 
portrait on it? If it’s a United States 
stamp it can be only one woman—for only 
one woman has had her portrait on a 
United States stamp. Who was it? Who 
were the great men who had their faces 
shown on United States stamps? What 
did these men do? 

Then, if you have seen stamps from for- 
eign lands, you know they bear pictures of 
rulers, noted men, cities, buildings, historic 
scenes, animals, flowers, suggestions of the 
customs and dress of the natives, and 
other things. 

If you will arrange them in the order of 
issue you will find that they mean many 
things—changes of rules, changes of gov- 
ernments, wars, currency changes, and 
other things that you would have to read 
pages and pages od Wters to find out. All 
right there on your stamps. 

This is all new to me—as it may be to 
many of you. A good friend of all boys 
got me interested. His name is Mr. Frank 
L. Coes. He has been collecting stamps 
for years—and learning all about them. 
Next month he will have an intensely in- 
teresting story in Boys’ Lire. 

Mr. Coes does not collect stamps simply 
for the satisfaction of completing a certain 
difficult set—although of course there must 
be a great deal of satisfaction in that. 
Just wait until you read his stories and 
see what a good time he has “ ridding his 
hobby.” His interest in stamps has led 
him into all sorts of adventures, as, for 
instance with a Boy Scout in France. 

“T met a Boy Scout in Paris,” Mr. Coes 
told me the other day, “who had been 
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brought up in Birmingham, England. He 
was a quiet little man, and his ‘shorts’ 
were the shortest I ever saw. But he was 
a wonder for information. Here is how he 
put it: ‘You see, sir, four shillings are 
five francs, and a mark is two francs, and 
a Dutch florin is a mark or two francs, 
also. So, if I have a pound note I can 
make change in all countries for the dif- 
ference, and usually for a penny to a 
pound.’ He spoke four languages in less 


than five minutes in going through Cus- | 


toms at Havre. I found him to be a mem- 
ber of the public schools and his father 
let him go across to Paris all alone to see 
his grandmother. His kit was all on his 
shoulder, and he was as good a traveler as 
I ever saw. 

“He told me afterward that he learned 
most of his geography and money-value 
knowledge from his stamp collection. He 
said the teachers gave prizes for essays on 
European history, and wound up by stat- 
ing modestly that he took a first prize for 
his essay on the pictures shown on the 
‘Bosnia series of 1901.’ 

“That was sort of a hard one. for me, 
because at the moment all I could recall 
was that the I Krone has a view of some 
building in Sarajevo on it. But to think a 
boy of fourteen had mastered that and the 
rest of the Bosnian history of that set of 
sixteen historical pictures seemed beyond 
belief.” 

It certainly was hard for me to believe 
it, just as Mr. Coes said. 

Well, you boys have a treat ahead of 
you in the December Boys’ Lirr. 

Tue Eprror. 


His Job is Piling Sacks of Gold 


There is a strapping son of Sweden, 
named Hanson, who works in the coin 
vaults at Washington, says Mr. W. A. 
Du Puy in his new book, “Uncle Sam’s 
Miracles.” His sole business is to pile 
great sacks of money one upon the other. 
Coin in the great vaults is as treacherous 
as quicksand. These bags of silver and 
gold must be carefully deposited or the 
mass is likely at any time to shift and come 
tumbling down upon the heads of the work- 
ers. Not long ago a worker in the mint at 
San Francisco was crushed and killed by 
having $9,000,000 in gold fall upon him. 
The trained men who work in these vaults 
are ever watchful for the rattle of shifting 
coin which gives warning of the approach- 
ing collapse of a great stack of money. 
Hanson is a past-master of the art of so 
piling these stacks of coin that they will 
lie safely in place. He tosses the sixty- 
pound sacks about as though they were 
playthings; and wherever they are placed, 
there they may be depended upon to stay. 


Prizes For Peace Essays 


Boy Scouts who are members of Sunday 
Schools will be very much interested in the 
announcement made by the Church Peace 
Union, which offers prizes for the best 
essays on international peace. Twenty 
prizes of $50 each are offered to Sunday 
School pupils between fifteen and twenty 
years of age, and fifty prizes of $20 each 
to Sunday School pupils between ten and 
fifteen years of age. Only one_ essay 
should be sent from each Sunday School, 
the local committee being asked to choose 
the best of those submitted and forward 
it. All essays must be in by January 1, 
1915. For further information write to the 
secretary of the Union, at 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 








ever changing. 
fields to conquer. 


to engineering principles. 


once. Requires no study. 


lights of model building. 
tures. Write for it to-day. 


MECCANO Outfits are complete with 
from $1 up to $36. 


71 West 23d Street - 





MECCANO 


Spells Happy Hours for All Sorts of Boys 


OU can’t be dull and gloomy with Meccano. 


There are always new models to build, fresh 


Every manly boy loves to plan and build. With Meccano you can 
build scores of beautiful working models in shining steel, 
Here are a few: 
porter, Viaduct, and other Bridges; 
Battleships with fighting tops, guns and turrets; 
Automobiles; Drilling, Planing, Sawing and other machines. 


Get Meccano, and you can begin this glorious building hobby at 


FREE BOOK NO. 8.—Tells you all about Meccano and the de- 
Interesting reading. Plenty of pic- 


building the models, also big illustrated Instruction Book. Prices 
Sold by All Toy Dealers, Department Stores, etc. 


Meccano Company, Inc. 


Its interest is 


true 
Suspension, Trans- 
Lathes for real wood turning; 
Monoplanes ; 


|MECCANO 


all necessary parts for 
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Stamps and Coins 








THE LINE-UP 


Stamps—tirst class. 
Prices—ftrom ic. up. 
Sheets—all by countries. 
Premium—i10 Mexico. 
Reference-Father’s or Scout- 


. Ww. Moncey, 
West Ha + RY Conn. 














STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, Java, etc. and 
U.'8-. 2501000 hinges, seas fo wanted, 50 per 

. 5., . ~ pod Agents wan! per 
cent. List Free. I buy stam: it 


C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave, St. Lents, Me 





ATTENTION! [Illustrated Stamp Album. 560 spaces, 250 
hinges and 100 varieties le 


210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 





WRICHT, 
100 varieties used stamps, 
1 packet stamp hinges, 
1 pocket stamp album. 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties, 
1 set Ecuador. 2 varieties, 


FOR mop Oc} 10 varieties unused stamps, 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 





10 gs STAMPS, including U. 8. 

: Civil War, Japan, Argentine, 

BR ete., re. eridelist and sample New Eng- 

a¥ land Stamp Monthly only 5c. Finest ap- 

2 proval sheets. 50% discount. 

NEW ENCLAND STAMP Co. 

73 Washington Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

STAMPS FREE —a_ set of 15 different va- 
rieties, Austria Jubilee, 

1908, by applying for my net priced approval 

sheets. First class reference required. No postals 


answered. 
Bert DeGrush, 49 Withington St., Dorchester, Mass. 


SPECIA 3 s 
F te genet llc. 40- Diff 

orway 7c Jott ants less 3 e! . 
OR ALL FOR 25c POST REE ; We: 


THE WESTERN STAMP COMPANY, sctnem: MICH. 


STANDS esses a= 


In answering advertisements please mention 
Boys’ Lire. 























different stamps from all 


FREE srt 
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WILLIAM HEYLIGER’S 


New 


St. Mary’s Story 


OFF SIDE 


which did not appear as a 
serial is now ready in book 
form. Write for our new 
illustrated catalogue of 
books containing the latest 
stories by Heyliger, Bar- 
bour, Altsheler, Walter 
Camp, and all the favorites. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 


























BOYS 
THE HOBBY BOOKS 


WILL HELP YOU WIN 


MERIT BADGES 


This is a new series of useful books 
for these who take their hobbies 
seriously. Carefully edited by Archi- 
bald Williams and written by acknowl- 
edged experts. 

Fully illustrated with colored, plates 
and diagrams. 


Pocket size, strongly bound in cloth 
—net, 50 cents, postage 7 cents extra. 


TITLES NOW READY 





Handy-work Poultry Keeping 
Gardening Stamp Collecting 
Photography Home Mechanics 


Woodwork 


Sent upon receipt of price by 


Sully and Kleinteic 


373 4th Ave, 
» NEW YORK 








The Most Important Boys’ Book of the Year 
THE BOY ELECTRICIAN 


Practical Plans for Electrical Toys and Appara- 
tus, with an Explanation of the Prin- 
ciples of Every-Day Electricity. 

By ALFRED P. MORGAN 
With full-page illustrations, and 324 working 
drawings and diagrams by the Author. 
8vo Cloth Price, Net, $2.00 Postpaid, $2.25 
The most complete, 
the best illustrated, 
the most correct, and 
the most entertaining 
work ever produced on 
the subject of electric- 
ity, its uses, and the 
economical making at 
home of practically ¢ 
all kinds of electrical 
appliances, It also 
tells very clearly how 
electrical matters are 
handled on a large 

scale, 
At all Booksellers 
Send for Free Catalog 


Lothrop, ee Shepard Co 


Beston 



































With the Boy Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in reports of their interesting doings, 








Jettico, TENN.—In charge of Scoutmaster Will- 


iam |. Jones, Treop 1 recently took an unusually 
interesting hiking trip. Among the places visited 
was a famous cave on top of the Cumberland 


rhe Scouts also saw the 
stone which marks the junction of the three 
States—Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
Scouts camped in the Cumberland Gap through 
which Daniel Boone passed on his way to Ken- 
tucky, and which was a strategic point in the 
Civil War. During the encampment the Scouts 
extinguished a forest fire which had been raging 
for some days, and saved a large tract of timber 
from destruction. The Scouts also visited the 
Lincoln Memorial University before their return. 

INDIANAPOLIS, InpD.—Mr. F. D. Belzer has sent 
the program of an Inter-troop Archery Contest 
recently held in that city. One of the require- 
ments of the contest was that each contestant 
must make his own outfit, including bow and 
arrows. It was also stipulated that one of the 
following woods be used, hickory, osage, black 
walnut or red elm. 


range near Ewing, Va. 


Powett, Wryo.—The Bear Tooth Range in the 
Rocky Mountains was the place chosen by the 
toy Scouts of Powell, Wyo., for their summer 
outing. The Scouts carried their provisions and 
quipment into the mountain in an old farm 
wagon. The return trip was made over a different 
route through veritable “bad lands.” The trip 


lasted a week and the total cost to each Scout 
vas $2. 
LyYNBROOK, “ 
rook Troop, un 
ittended the big rally at 
September 19. They went in a decorated auto 
truck, took their Boy Scout song books with them, 
and, with songs and yells the sixty-mile round 
trip was not monotonous for a moment. 
Brsmarck, N. D.—The United States Govern- 
ment has made a grant of twenty-eight acres of 
ind to the Boy Scouts, of Bismarck, N. D. There 
a four Troops who will have the use of this 
camping ground and the creek which runs through 


Page tan scm boys of the Lyn- 
ler Scoutmaster H. ( Oliver, 
Yonkers, N. Y., on 








PorTLanD, Ore.—Troop 10 is one of the most 
active troops in that far West city. They report 
an especially helpful and interesting camping trip 
the past summer on the Washougal River. 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—Twenty Boy Scouts of 
lfroop 1, under County Secretary E. P. Conlon and 
Assistant Scoutmaster F. S. Farnham, recently 
took a hike to Warner,.N. H. In camp there 
they saw Mt. Kearsage in the distance, and they 
all agreed that they could not go home until they 
had climbed the mountain. The next day they 
started out and hiked the distance of thirty miles. 


Boiling Eggs in a Geyser! 














doting. 
troops in Idaho 
on a hike in Yel- 
M. Rifen- 


what these Scout are 
They are members of 
Falls and St. Anthony 
stone Park.—Photo from Mr. 
bark, of Idaho Falls. 





Cotumsus, N. M.—<Assistant Patrol Leader Kim- 
bal Lemmon writes of a trip his Troop took to 
the Tres Hermanas Mountains. On this expedition 
the boys went into an old mine 400 feet deep. 
They also explored a big bat cave. 

Canton, N. C.—The Boy Scouts of Troop 1 
believe they have made the longest hike in one 
day of any troop in that State. Recently, writes 
Scout Scribe Herschel Keener, they walked from 
their camp at Hominy to the top of Pisgah Moun- 
tain. They reached the summit at one o’clock, 
and after exploring for some time started the re- 
turn trip, reaching their camp the same day. The 
total distance covered was forty-one miles. This 
Troop has been organized only since August 1, 


but Scout Keener says that it won’t take long 
for them to catch up with older Troops at their 
present rate of progress. 

Newark, NN. J.—One thousand Boy Scouts, un- 
der the leadership of Scout Executive Edward 


Everett, made an excursion trip to Asbury Park 
on September 2. They spent the whole day at 
the beach. In the party also were Scouts from 


Montclair under the leadership of Mr. Emerson 
Brooks, Scouts from Roselle Park in charge of 
Scoutmaster Layard H. Savacool, and Scouts frem 
Elizabeth in charge of Scoutmaster Furbar. It 
is planned to make this an annual] outing. Next 
year they expect to have an attendance of at 
least 2,000. 

CHAMPAIGN, It_.—Scouting in Champaign is 
enjoying fine progress, reports Mr. Martin C. 
Hughes of the Scout Headquarters. There are 
about 200 Scouts under expert leadership. Espe- 
cially fine work is being done in the community 
near the University of Illinois. There is a Scout- 
masters’ Association of twenty-five University men, 
an association of thirty-five boy leaders, and an 
efficient headquarters corps of officers to carry 
on the work of supervision. A camp of instruc- 
tion was held from August 31 to September 5 
on the University of Hlinois campus for about 
seventy-five Boy Scouts of Champaign and Ur- 
bana. At this time a number of swimming tests 
were given in the big swimming pool in the Uni- 
versity gymnasium. 








Boys, Make a Model Aeroplane 
(Continued from page 27.) 
right handed one. A finished left hand 
propeller is shown at D, Fig. 5. 
FLYING THE MObDEL. 

To wind it a winder is needed, as wind- 
ing by hand is too slow and inaccurate. One 
may be bought or made from an egg- 
beater by clipping off the beaters and sub- 
stituting hooks. A piece of brass tubing is 
soldered on the stubs when the heavy 
wires have been cut, to prevent the hooks 
from coming off. 

Have someone hold the propellers to 
prevent turning. Place the front S hooks 
on the winder and after stretching the rub- 
ber twice its length wind about 100 turns 
of the winder for a trial flight. Replace 
the hooks. Grasp the rear bamboo brace 
with the right hand to prevent the pro- 
pellers from turning, and the middle cross 
piece with the left hand. Push the model 
forward through the air, letting go both 
hands at the same time. If the machine 
dives either raise the front of the front 
plane or move the main plane forward. If 
it turns too much to one side, move the 
main plane toward that side very slightly. 

Nobody gets the knack of it at first, but 
finally you learn how and then you are well 
repaid for your trouble by seeing your 
aeroplane swiftly sailing over the fields. 
Always keep oil on the bearings. When not 
in use, unhook the rubber and place it in a 
box with powdered soapstone or talcum 
powder to prolong its life. Two hundred 
turns of the winder (1,000 turns of the 
propeller) is all that can safely be given 
the rubber without danger of breaking. 

This model can be made to describe an 
S curve if one is possessed of skill and 
patience. First, set the planes so that the 
flight curves to the left. Then wind the 
left side propeller 1,000 turns and the right 
side propeller 700 or 750 turns. The thrust 
at first will be nearly equal from the two 
propellers, and the machine will turn to the 
left. But when the right side propeller 
dies down the left propeler, still running 
strong, will overcome the effect of the 
wing setting, and will turn the machine to 
the right before descending. 
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Don’t stop to knock. This is your 

cave, you know. There are a great 
many more of you than there were last 
month, and the Cave Scout hopes there 
will be still more next month. 

Now, then, just a word of warning to 
those who were not here in October—the 
Cave Scout sometimes is taken with a 
poetry spell. In fact, he feels one coming 
on now, so don’t be alarmed. 


Bb again, Scouts. Come right in. 


Once there was a Scout and his name was Jack, 
He pitched his tent on a railroad track, 
\ train came a-tootin’ around the bend, 
\nd—what kind of flowers you going to send? 





Once there was a Scout and his name was Jim, 
He swam so much that it made him thin; 

Jim kept getting thinner and thinner, 

\nd—a pollywog gobbled him up for dinner. 


Once there was a Scout and his name was Joe, 

He was just about as happy as a hungry crow, 

You couldn’t make him whistle, you couldn’t 
make him sing, 

\nd—you couldn’t make him do a dog-goned thing! 


Once there was a Scout and his name was Frank, 


He sat down to fish on a river bank, 
\ great big pike gave a yank on the pole, 
\nd—Frank took a bath in the swimmin’ hole. 


Once there was a Scout and his name. was Paul, 
He wore his shorts too late in the fall, 

He took a hike out in the snow, 

And—he’s out there yet for all I know. 


Once there was a Scout and his name—was Per- 
cival Montmorency De Forest Willoughby, 

He wouldn’t go to camp—because he was afraid he 
might get his pretty soft hands all soiled! 

One day a horsefly bit him on the ear, 

And—the darling boy fainted! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

For those of you who didn’t. find your 
way in here last month I’m going to ex- 
plain*that this cave is strictly for Scouts. 
We meet here once a month to talk over 
our Scout problems. All you boys who 
are not Scouts wouldn’t be interested in 
our discussions anyway, so you'd better go 
back to the front of the magazine and read 
the stories and look at the pictures. 

Now here is something new for all of 
you. See this hole over here in the side 
of the cave? It’s the question hole. All 
of you Scouts are invited to write out any 
questions that bother you and send them to 
the Cave Scout, care of The Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. He will drop them in this hole, and 
then when we meet we will pull out these 
questions and talk them over. 

_Of course, it will be impossible for the 
Cave Scout to answer every question 
through the magazine—there would be no 
room left in the paper for stories and pic- 
tures—but if any of you want a personal 
reply the Cave Scout will be glad to give 





"6° + “OP ae? 


ES, in plain arithmetic they total 15— 
+ but, that’s not what I’m thinking of. 
I’m endeavoring to add the purpose 
of Scout Law No. 6 to that of Scout 
Law No. g. Then, together, we’ll pro- 
duce a powerful force so necessary in 
the protection and preservation of wild 
bird life. 


Haven’t you read my plan? Better write 
now, and find out what it provides. Through 


it you can increase both your personal savings 
account and your Scout Troop fund, obtain 
Scout equipment, or, in fact—most anything 
within reason you desire. 


Every Scoutmaster —_ to grasp this big 
opportunity to justify Scout Laws No. 6 and 
No. 9. 


CHARLES E. WHITE 


*‘Who believes in befriending the — 
Birds—Our Friends and Nejghbo 


Box 45 KENILWORTH, ILL. 


Active on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
otherwise, directing and financing an 
endorsed movement. 











GIVE Boys, your Scout 
HONOR Master iS a good 
Fellow, isn’t he? 
TO He has done a lot for you, hasn’t 
he? You all admire and love him, 
don’t you? You would like to do 
WHOM something to repay him, wouldn’t you? 
I want to make it possible for you to send him to 
R the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., 
as your delegate and guest. Wouldn’t that be a 
“WORTHY DEED” for your troop to perform? 
IS Write me a postal card, indicating your troop and rank, and 


I'll tell you all about it. No money, no expense to you or 
your troop. Address 


DUE PHILIP E. HOWARD 


Care of Sunday School Times, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





























SCOUTMASTERS—ATTENTION ! Want money to 


Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics apply on the purchase of uniforms, musical instru- 


ments, ete.? I have two money-makin jitions. 
Say, Boys! Have you made up vour mind All the ae in vee troop on pull teaatber on 
what you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, these plans. I help you get started. Ralph E. 
a profession, or something in the mercantile Saner, Powhatan Point; Ohio. 

line? How would you like to become a Watch- sine 
maker and also take up Jewelry work and En- 


graving? It is a nice — business and a : 
trade that pays good salarie 

Address HOROL' LOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il. ask- FOR BOYS 


ing for full particulars. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


EY STAMMER | Ssisee 


© Bowe etre 
now b aneey sok eeamonmaie meee New Merit Badges, illustrated; Merit Badge 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. Requirements, changed and brought up_ to 

















Bey. Book and advice sent FREE. date; New Scout Regulations; How to Fell a 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist Tree; How to Handle a Canoe; New Codes; 
1150N. Ilinois St. sapelaicntsoriaats Games to day: Indian, whistle and other. sig- 

nals, etc., 





At BOOKSTORES, 25 Cents, or sent, post- 


FOUNTAIN PEN Formeriy cold $4.99 || pais, 30 cent 


zi jt to B 
Simply to introduce this high-grade SELF-FILLING, fee ar on ‘one yearly subscription to Boys’ 
Non-Leakable fountain pen, -" offer it for a SHOR’ RT 


TIME ONLY at the above low price. Bully for 
school work, ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED or ‘BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
money refunded. Send $1.00 bill to-day. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











C. F. L. Novelty Co., 802 Vance St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Do You 
“HIIKE” Two Things 
In Winter? You Will Need 


Scouting has some of its best days when the snow is on the ground. 
Cold? Yes, but what is your motto but 


“BE PREPARED” 
HERE’S SNUG COMFORT IN ANY COLD 





BOY SCOUT MACKINAWS 


Better than any sweater is a “bigger-than-weather” Patrick-Duluth 
Mackinaw Coat. Great, warm, furry fellows that wrap you in 
comfort and a big rolling collar that snuggles up to your neck or 
turns up about your head and ears. The greatest contribution to 
Scout Equipment since the uniform. They are all wool, of course, 
and olive drab in color. 
Order by breast measure. 

Boys’ Sizes 28-34, No. 562 $7.50 

Men’s Sizes 36-44, No. 563 $8.50 
Then we have another splendid mackinaw made especially for 
Scouts. It is all wool, too, and olive drab, but a bit lower in price. 


Boys’ Sizes 28-34, No. 564 $4.50 
ar Men’s Sizes 36-44, No. 565 $5.00 


SCOUTS’ OWN BLANKETS 


Number 1171 is a soft, beautiful blanket for a Scout to roll up in 
on a fall or winter night, and is stamped with the official badge 
design. 

It is made of good clear material, 50% wool with a strong cotton 
filler, weight 414 lbs., and only $3.00. No. 1172 is a slightly 
better blanket, practically all wool with a slight amount of cotton 
for added strength. Weight 4 lbs. and price $4.00. 


Special for November only. 
Any of the above delivered carriage charges prepaid. 
SUPPLY 


perarrment BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 























THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


o- 


HO 


R5 
7 
Mhay'ne woll woe? 
Leek fer this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
Designed and Furnished by 
FAYETTE R.PLUMB, Inc. 
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it if you will enclose an addressed, stamped 
envelope. 





Let’s see, last month we talked about the 
case of the Scout who tried to fake a 
rescue and get an honor medal, didn’t we? 
To-day let’s talk about that old problem 
that every Scout has faced. | mean ‘the 
“good turn” problem. 

In a town in the middle west lives an 
elderly man who has plenty of money. One 
reason he has plenty of money is because 
he never lets go of a nickel. He is just 
plain stingy. Money sticks to him like 
sand-burrs to a pup. He lives in a corner 
house with a long stretch of sidewalk on 
both sides. Right next door to him lives 
Scout—but I guess we hadn’t better tell 
his name. 

One night last winter there came up a 
heavy snowstorm and the sidewalk was 
covered a foot deep. The morning after 
the snowstorm Scout—we’ll call him Tom 
—was shoveling snow from his own side- 
walk when this man came out of the house 
and said, “Tommy, don’t you want to 
shovel off my sidewalk?” 

“You bet,” said Tor 1y. So he started 
to work and shoveled snow for nearly half 
a day until he had a blister on his thumb 
and his back squeaked like a rusty hinge 
every time he straightened up. But finally 
he finished the job and went up to the 
front door and rang the bell. 

The man came to the door. “Are you 
through, Tommy?” he said. ‘“ Thank you 
very much. You’ve certainly done your 
good turn to-day.” 

“But,” said Tommy, “aren’t you going 
to pay me? Gee, it ought to be ‘worth a 
quarter, anyway. 

‘hy, Tommy,” said the man, “I al- 
ways thought Scouts didn’t accept pay for 
doing good turns.” 

Tommy was certainly puzzled for a 
minute, but he finally decided that it would 
not be polite to argue the matter, so he 
stammered, rather weakly, “ I—I—guess 
I had forgotten tha ” He gave a Scout 
smile and went away. 

But you can bet your bottom dollar that 
Tommy was nowhere to be seen after the 
next snowstorm! And just between friends 
here, the Cave Scout doesn’t blame him a 
bit. If I were Tommy I’d let that old 
miser get covered with snow clear up to 


his ears before I’d stick a shovel into a_ 


snowbank to dig him out. 





And yet, just suppose, for instance, that 
this old man wouldn’t shovel off the snow 
himself, and wouldn’t hire anybody to do 
it, and there was no law to make him do it, 
and the sidewalk became so slippery that 
people who traveled that way were in dan- 
ger of falling and breaking their legs. In 
that case wouldn’t a good Scout clean off 
the walk and do a good turn—not for the 
old man (he could leave the path from the 
sidewalk to the house uncleaned and let 
him take chances on breaking his stingy 
old neck), but for the whole neighborhood ? 
That would make a difference, wouldn’t it? 

But you must not get the impression that 
there are many people who are so mean as 
to take advantage of a fellow in that way. 
The vast majority of folks are fair and 
would not allow a Scout to do an unrea- 
sonable amount of work for them without 
pay. In fact, many of them offer Scouts 
money for doing good turns. But, of 
course, no-real Scout accepts it. 





What’s that, you ask? “Where are you 
going to draw the line?” 

Well, now you have asked a hard one. 
It is no easy job to tell how much work 2 
Scout should do for a good turn. It de- 
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aoe pends entirely on circumstances. But in 
ped cases where there is a real need for your 
services, the Cave Scout would say that it 
is your duty to pitch in and work. There 
the are occasions, such as the great fire disas- 
. a ter at Salem, Massachusetts; the “ Star 
ve? Spangled ww Pema at Balti- Oifrroch 
m more, the G. A. R. Encampment at Detroit 
oa and the recent floods near Kansas City, VACUUM cU IRES THREE STAR “TIRES 
when a Scout should feel willing to work 
an a whole day or a whole week without pay. THERE ISN’T A BOY in Amer-| THE THREE STAR LINE—a 
)ne But it is not only at such big affairs that ica who doesn’t know V. C. quality | brand new series, built for the boy 
use it is a Scout’s duty to work. If this same and V. C. Service—and who doesn’t | who wants great quality and serv- 
ust old man I’ve told you about were too feeble WANT them for his bicycle. ice at a moderate price. 
ike to clean off his walk and were too poor to 
ner hire a man to do so, it would surely be BOYS KNOW V. C. TREAD THREE STAR TIRES are made 
on Tommy’s duty to shovel that snow, don’t toughness; V.C. oilproof guarantee; and guaranteed by the same firm 
ves you think so? Any Scout who keeps his C. anti-skid quality; ‘7 * | that makes and guarantees the fa- 
tell eyes open can find plenty of places where strength of tube and tread. and | mous Vacuum Cup—the finest tires 
his services are badly needed, and of the V. C. full season’s guarantee that money can buy anywhere. 
ya course in these “— it re his on Baye do . . 
vas his good turns. people, crippled peo- cd 
‘ter ple, and sick people very often need help, AND NOW — FOR 1915 — we — ge gy yy ers A 
om and Scouts snould keep track of them and ADD to these features a 15% oz. | bicycle tire of high quality. 
de- 7. ready - - Good Turns where their fabric that makes these bicycle 
use 1elp is needed. tires practically 
to I take it for granted, of course, that you peerigrs | F i nde ig Malyperygat red 
Scouts are taking advantage of the hun- Puncture Proof goo My P istinc Peat a - » 
ted dreds of little opportunities that come to F es ps aa f hi ave po yi 
alf you for being of service—answering ques- . VERSE Mee St ee Hew me. 
mb tions for strangers, giving up your seats THINK OF IT! A fabric heavier 
nge in the cars to ladies and old people, run- and better than that in most Ford SUCCESS—At the price, we 
ally ning on short errands, sharpening pencils Size Automobile Tires. That’s V.| KNOW of no bicycle tire that can 
the and erasing blackboards for your teachers, C. service for you. equal this one. 
helping your mothers at home, etc. There's a V. C. dealer near you. Have him show 
you ba. a , you the new V. C. Fabric, and also the models 
you What’s that? “ Suppose I don’t want to of the Three Star Line. 
our do my good turn?” That’s easy. Don’t : 
do it. 
ing For goodness sake, Scouts, don’t go Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
ha around doing your good turns with a face x : 
as long as a sleepless night! If you don’t red York far _ Angeles ee 
al- enjoy doing your good turns—don't do Cleveland Sea Prondine St. Paul Kansas City, Mo 
for —_. ba nagar he, ore doing % Seattle atin Apanta Sma 
good turn for me unless he gets as muc ah rs 
a fun out of doing it as | do out of having An P Company with an Indepéndent Selling Policy 
uld it done. You see, Scouts, the spirit of the NON 
he thing is important. Did any of you Scouts 
ess have an idea that this good turn business 
out is a task? If so, you don’t know what 
Scouting is. Doing good turns is about the 
hat best fun Scouts have. If you don’t get 
the fun out of them, there’s something wrong 
nds with you somewhere. 
na Much more could be said on this sub- 
old ject, but the Cave Scout hasn’t space this 
to month. So long till December! 
> a os ee 
The W Wolf Hunters and the Jayhawkers 
hat (Continued from page 16.) 
low asleep, he reached down and cut the cords 
do that held his ankles, after which he gave 
) it, another earnest look at Jack, took a step 
hat out from the wheel, and no doubt intended 
an- to steal quietly out to his horse and mount 
In him; but as soon as he started from the 
off wagon the dog gave an angry growl and 
the sprang the length of his chain toward the 
the escaping jayhawker. 
let : wessueets g ae his flight would now be 
ngy discovered, Tucker quickly darted around 
bd? the wagon, to get out of the range of if You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER Among Boys 
it? Jack’s shotgun, with Found lunging on his YOU'LL WANT 
hat chain and barking furiously. _ DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 
| as Jack sprang to his feet, calling to the “SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” 
yay. fugitive, “ Halt! halt!” as he rushed around With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 
and the wagon, followed by Tom and me, only In answer to many requests from Boy Scouts themselves and others 
ea- to see the form of the jayhawker disap- interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest authority on boys 
out pearing rapidly in the darkness. Still call- per ayy a a —_ book. Boys Sy Rec it an Invaluable 
uts Ing out ‘Halt! halt!” Jack let off one or encampments. it comtgins zasil "workable pe naling ne | 
of barrel after another of his shotgun, but by very full illustrations for over Litt shelters, shacks and shanties, 
high over the head of the retreating ruf- ranging from the most primitive she ter to the fully equipped log 
iam, merely to accelerate his soem bi es — HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
you made no attempt to get his horse and was ve 
probably only too glad to get away with a BOYS LIFE fo mes ea pee ga? si. sales ° 1:00 + POS, 35 eH 
one. sound carcass. 
k 2 After chasing him out on the prairie a Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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O lead—to achieve—to succeed implies intelligent use of your energies 
at all times. Being a doer requires abundant health, and for this reason 
wise young men give recognition to the principles of 
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They visit their dentist at least twice a year—they make a habit of the daily 
night and morning use of 
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Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 
A velvety powder, pleasant to use. Cleanses and preserves 
teeth the safe way—by thorough polishing. 
Prevents the formation of tartar and beginning of decay. 
Imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do 
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BOY SCOUTS’ HAND BOOK 


@ “the most wonderful book ever published for boys,” says Admiral 
Dewey and others. ‘The first edition, incomplete as it then was, told all 
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Stores,, or sent pastpaid for 30 cents. @ The New Handbook and a Year’s Subscription to 
tors’ Lire—Both for $1.00. All charges prepaid by us. 
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little way, calling excitedly to one another 
to mount and follow the fugitive and try 
to head him off at some point toward the 
jayhawkers’ camp—all to impress Tucker. 
in case he heard us, of the earnestness of 
our pursuit and our anxiety to recapture 
him—we returned to our camp to chuckle 
over the success of Tom’s strategy. 

“*Tain’t likely,” observed Tom, “that 
he’ll fool away time hanging around here 
to try to get his horse. He’s scared bad, 
for sure, an’ no doubt b’lieves very word 
of that yarn I got off about the company of 
cavalry; but, to be on the safe side, Jack, 
you’d best bring the black horse up here 
an’ tie him to the wagon wheel that his 
former master jest vacated, an’ then turn 
Found loose, an’ I’ll guarantee no prowler’ll 
come nigh our camp without our gettin’ 
due notice of it.” 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Jack, still 
commenting on the jayhawker’s escape, 
“didn’t he runf! When I run ’round. the 
wagon after him I could have shot him 
easy, ef I’d wanted to, fer he lost so much 
ground a-zigzaggin’ as he run, to keep me 
from hittin’ him when I shot, that he hadn’t 
got very far ahead of me. But after I let 
off both barrels of the shotgun he struck 
a bee-line for the timb r, only hitting the 
ground in high places. He'll lose no time 
in getting back to his camp an’ rousing up 
his men an’ telling ’em about the company 
of cavalry that’s comin’ after midnight to 
surround their camp an’ hang or shoot 
every mother’s son of ’em. What a time 
the half-drunken robbers’ll have a-saddling 
up in the dark an’ gettin’ away from there 
in a hurry. They’ll put as many miles as 
they can between them an’ their ol’ camp 
before that company of cavalry surrounds 
"em ” 

After carrying out Tom’s orders we all 
turned in and slept till daylight, when the 
veteran’s usual morning call brought back 
the recollection of the recent exciting in- 
cidents. 

After breakfast Tom rode over to the 
store to see what he could learn of the 
jayhawkers. 

3efore he started Jack asked, “Tom, 
what are we to do with Tucker’s horse?” 


“Why, Jack, ef no more rightful owner 
than Tucker turns up to claim him the 
horse is fairly yours by right of capture.” 
“T’ve been thinkin’ it over,” said Jack, 
an’ come to this conclusion: We know 
that these jayhawkers make a business of 
robbing people, taking all the good horses 
an’ mules they come across; it’s more’n 
likely that this Tucker has stole this fine 
horse from somebody hereabouts, an’ [| 
think the square thing to do will be to leave 
word with the ol’ storekeeper that in case 
any man comes along claiming the horse, 
an’ can prove his property, we'll give him 
up to the rightful owner. If the owner 
should show up in a day or two he can 
follow us up, prove ownership, an’ take his 
horse. Ef he shouldn’t show up until after 
we've got out to our winter’s camp, or well 
on the road toward it, we'll leave word 
with the storekeeper to say that we'll be 
comin’ back this way in the spring an’ we’ll 
fix the business up then.” : 

“Good idea, Jack,” said Tom. “I guess 
that’ll be as good a plan as any to settle 
about the ownership of the horse, an’ we’ll 
leave it that way.” 


“As to the horse being mine,” added 
Jack, “in case no owner turns up, I don’t 
look at it that way. This is a partnership 
concern, I take it, an’ everything belongs 
to all hands. But that horse is a dandy. 
I was out brushin’ him off a bit ago, an’ I 
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haven’t laid a currycomb on a finer animal 
this long time. He’s young—only six years 
old—well built, clean-limbed, got good ac- 
tion, fine carriage, sound as a dollar, an’ 
’ll warrant he can run a good lick, too.” 

As Tom started off, instead of following 
the road he took a course across the prairie 
that would bring him to the creek some 
distance from the regular ford, thus, in- 
stinctively, as it were, following out an old 
frontier scouting rule by which we were 
taught that m traveling a probably danger- 
ous road one should avoid the regular 
crossing of a timbered creek as a precau- 
tion against being ambushed. 


A Victory 


About the middle of the forenoon Tom 
made his appearance and soon joined us. 

In response to our eager inquiries for 
news he replied: 

“Good news. Our strategy won the 
game. The whole gang, lock, stock an’ 
barrel, lit out from their ol’ camp last night 
about midnight, an’ went in a hurry, too. 
Judging by the signs an’ what a man told 
us who heard ’em gittin’ away across the 
prairie, they must have been scarced. Now, 
let’s hitch up an’ strike the road again an’ 
try to make up some of the time we’ve lost 


here—for we've been knocked out nearly a 


day’s drive by these jayhawkers.” 


Unforeseen 


(Continued from page 18.) 


dred horsepower truck could not drag him 
from this purpose—a trait inherited from 
Mother Peg. 

“See here, Deke,” Hicks’ mouth was 
crammed with juicy steak. “Let me see 
what I can do in this tangle. Promise me 
you won't tell the fellows anything for a 
week, and give me time to see what can 
be done! Your determination not to play 
the game while your mother works is ad- 
mirable, and so is your manly resolve to 
acknowledge her. If 1, Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr.. fix it satisfactorily—I mean 
satisfactorily to you and her—will you 
promise to play for old Bannister 

“T’ll tear the other team to tatters!” 
promised the Deacon savagely, an his 
mother smiled at his earnestnes “* But 
how can you do it, Hicks?” 

“Oh, leave that to me,” responded the 
Junior easily, though he had not the re- 
motest idea of how it was to be accom- 
plished. “My dad has a way of doing 
things, and perhaps I have inherited it. 
Anyway, I have your promise to keep quiet 
for a week, and to play football if I suc- 
ceed?” 

“Yes,” answered the Freshman serious- 
ly, for he, as well as his mother, half be- 
lieved that Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
could achieve anything, however difficult. 
In this they differed from Butch Brew- 
ster and the campus at large. 

The next morning the effervescent Junior, 
crossing the campus, paused before the Ad- 
ministration building, for the revered Presi- 
dent of the college was talking earnestly 
with the-Registrar, and scraps of conversa- 
tion floated out the open window to him. 

“ The biggest year in the history of Ban- 
nister!” declared the Registrar. ‘“‘ Twenty- 
five more men than ever—by the way, that 
exceeds our dormitory capacity, and that 
number must secure rooms and board in the 
town.” 

‘That part is to be regretted,” said the 
President, slowly. “Most of them are 
Freshmen, and they will have the liberty 
of the town at night, scattered around as 
they will be, and under no particular super- 
vision they may get into trouble. It is a 
perplexing problem, but I see no imme- 
diate solution 

Then it was that Dame Fortune grinned 
on the jolly Junior, and a tremendous in- 
spiration smote him. Almost before he 
knew what he was doing, Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., was rushing into the office of 
the Registrar, to the intense surprise of that 
official and dignified white-haired President. 

“T have an idea!” he shouted, which 
statement Butch would have denied. “Let 
me show you how that problem can be 
solved, sir, and another one along with 
it!” 

The Registrar and the President listened 








with interest as Hicks outlined the great 
plan that had possessed him. To his joy 
he saw that the President was pleased, 
for he rubbed his hands, a sure sign, and 


when he had finished the head of the col- 


lege spoke. 

“T think you have solved the problem, 
Mr. Hicks! I know the woman, a most 
estimable one, and she had confided in me 
that young Radford, a worthy student, is 
her’ son. As you request, this shall be 
kept in strictest confidence and if you can 
arrange as you suggest, outline the proposi- 
tion to her. I leave the handling of the 
affair to you, but report the progress made 
to me this evening.” 

Elated, the bean-pole Junior shot from 
the office, across the campus and downtown 
at a speed that would have caused the track 
captain to write his name down as a prom- 
ising candidate. He did not slacken speed 
until he dashed into the real estate office of 
James C. Clemson, and found that business 
man at his desk. ; 

‘Mr. Clemson,” he gasped, for the un- 
accustomed sprint had shaken him, “the 
old Hanley house—near the campus—what 
do the heirs want for it—rent per month, 
furnished as it is?” 

The Hanley house, a large, many-roomed 
boarding-place, near the college campus, 
had been a family residence years before; 
then the owner died, and as none of his 
heirs cared to live in the town, and no 
one had’ rented or bought it, the property, 
a fully furnished house, had stood empty 
for a long time. 

‘Forty dollars a month, Mr. Hicks,” 
smiled the real estate man. “ Thinking of 
settling down in our fair town? The place 
is in good shape,-and I'll be glad to find a 
tenant, for it’s been a dead loss of late 
years, with the heirs abroad.” 

“ Here’s ten dollars for an option on the 
rent of it till to-morrow,” exclaimed Hicks, 
producing a bill. “Is it a bargain? Also, 
if I secure you a good tenant I shall expect 
a commission.” 

Hicks telephoned Deacon Radford from 
the real estate office and impressed that 
serious Freshman with the necessity of 
getting down to Jerry’s in record time. 
Then the Junior shot from the office, fled 
across Main Street, and tore up the stair- 
way to the restaurant, to find Mother Peg 
busy with menu cards. 

“The deed is done, Mother Peg, but not 
signed!” he exulted. “Soon you will be in 
business for yourself, and Deke will be 
spreading the other elevens all over the 
gridiron—not a word, now. He will be 
here soon, and I’ll explain how T. Havi- 
land Hicks took a hand and straightened 
things out!” 

So, when the puzzled Deacon arrived 
and the three sat at a table in Jerry’s 
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The Standard Visible Writer 


Now the Supreme Achievement 


THIS BRAND NEW OLIVER MODEL INSPIRES ALL 


In making this extraordinary announcement 
we realize how the typewriter world has waited 


for what we now give. How typewriter users 
look to us for the first advances and refine- 
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Oliver innovation—visible writing, vfsible read- 
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inventions. 
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This 
model, the 
“ ”? 
Ideal Bleriot 3 ft. Monoplane 
duplicates exactly the man- carrying aeroplane used in the 


European War. Can easily be put together and flown by 
any boy. Outfit contains all parts ready to build. Perfect 
plans and simple directions, easy to work trom, are included. 
Scientifically correct in every detail. Guaranteed to 
fly, all complete in box, delivered to you 


VILD ““IDEAL" accurate scale y ae knock 
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exact 3 ft. duplicates of ing ma- 
s chines. Every boy wants to build and fly an 
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Right In Your Own Home 


Our “ALL 
STAR CARD 
BASEBALL 
GAME,” has a 
life-like picture on 
each card of the 
“big leaguers” in 
action. 

It’s as full of 
thrills as any ball - 
game you ever 
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watched! Never 
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team. 

The Boy Scouts 
of America play 
this game in camp 
and they think it’s 
the next thing to 
a box seat at the 
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COLLINS, (PHita. A ) Get “Your 

Troop” together. 

Let every one sell 10 games and we will mail 
one “free.” 


IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T IT 
Send Us His Name and 50 Cents 


Note to Dealers! Have the “All Star Baseball 
Game” in stock when the fellows call ’roun 
for it! Write for information. 

CARD BASEBALL CO., Inc. 
410 Dickson Bidg. Norfolk, Va. 














great drawings in colors of “Western 


*A BUNCH OF 


Fine For Your Den! 


By a special arrangement with the publishers, we are permitted to 
send you complimentary, with a subscription to Boys’ LiFe at $1.00, 
while the limited supply lasts, rour of 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’S 


Scouts,” being four of his series of 


BUCKSKINS’”’ 





“Sioux Chief” Weis Sige. siee 
“Cheyenne Buck” He? ; ° 


Size of Each 
15 x 20 
Inches 


Boy Scouts of America, Publishers, 








ve sed “Cowboy” 
| “Cavalry Officers” 


Each in 
Brilliant 
Colors 


Owen Wister, the famous novelist, writes: “Here, in his ‘Bunch of Buck- 
skins,’ Mr. Remington has performed another miracle, and the Frontier glows be- 
fore us once more in living flesh and blood.” 

SEND FOR THEM THIS DAY 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











restaurant, Hicks outlined his great plan, 
the inspiration for which had smitten him 
as he stood before the college office. It was 
that Mother Peg should rent the old Han- 
ley house and board the twenty-five stu- 
dents who could get no dormitory room 
at college. 

“T’ve talked it over with Prexy and the 
Registrar,” he finished briskly, “and they 
heartily approve, for the fellows will be 
near the campus and under college rules, 
instead of being scattered all over town. 
It’s a big money-making proposition, Mother 
Peg, and you must not miss it!” 

“ But—forty dollars in advance—” hesi- 
tated Deacon’s mother, her face aglow at 
the thought of Hicks’ plan. “I—that is I 
—haven’t——” 

Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr.’s, mental 
machinery moved so fast you couldn’t see 
the spokes of the wheels. He saw that 
Mother Peg did not have the forty dollars 
at hand for the first month’s rent, and he 
consulted his own resources. Contrary to 
opinion, the Junior did not roll in wealth, 
for his father most sensibly limited his 
allowance. Hicks’ habit of playing host 
usually exhausted that, giving the impres- 
sion that he had a lot of money where at 
times his generous nature caused him to 
sacrifice for others, 

“Let’s see,” he pondered, “ I’ve got ninety 
dollars saved toward a motorcycle, after a 
year’s scraping. I’d probably run it into 
a wall and kill myself, anyway, so why not 
use it in a good cause? adford has sim- 
ply got to play for old Bannister, so——” 

He faced the waiting mother and son, 
waving his hand carelessly. 

‘Leave it to me,” he requested easily. 
“T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., is business man 
enough to arrange that. You'll be ready 
for the second month so I’ll persuade Clem- 
son to fix you up with the first month’s 
rent, because the house had stood idle so 
long. You be ready to come over and sign 
the papers when I call you up!” 

Hicks succeeded in persuading the real es- 
tate dealer, by the effective means of draw- 
ing his savings from the bank and paying 
the first month’s rent in advance himself. 
He threatened Mr. Clemson with dire dis- 
aster if he ever told Mother Peg why the 
house was offered rent free, as she believed, 
for a month, and then he called her on the 
telephone to come and sign the lease. 

“Say,” Hicks said to himself, grinning. 
“T’ve seen speed, but that is the fastest I 
ever saw a motorcycle go!” 

Being a true hero, one who can sacrifice 
with a cheerful smile, T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr., did not wish his right hand to know 
what his left did, so he enjoined the real 
estate man to silence as to the Junior’s 
part, and also secured the promise of the 
President and the Registrar, when he re- 
ported to them, that they would never dis- 
close his activity in the affair. 

“And if you and Mother Peg ever tell a 
soul,” he said ominously, as the lease was 
signed, “I'll be terribly angry, so if you 
want to thank me for the trifle I have 
done, just keep quiet! . 

“We will, Hicks,” responded the grate- 
ful Deacon, clasping the hand of the butter- 
fly Junior. “ But—you’ll understand just 
how much mother and I appreciate this, and 
when you see me on the football field—I 
hope you'll not be sorry.’ 

‘By the way,” Hicks stumbled awkward- 
ly now, “there'll be a few expenses at 
the start, Deke, and I have fifty dollars I 
want you to use—now, don’t explode! This 
proposition will make money, and you can 
repay me in a few months ; I don’t need 
the fifty now, so——” 

Deacon Radford, who believed with the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
A NEW SCOUT ACTIVITY 


We have devised an electrical apparatus 
which opens a new field for Scout work. The 
idea itself is original with us—simple enough, 
but nobody ever thought of it before. Briefly, 
it is a means whereby patrols of Scouts can 
converse over long distances at night using 
either the semaphore code, just as you use flags 
by daylight, or the Morse code, if you prefer. 
Our tests with this new apparatus have been 
made at distances of a mile and a half—but a 
much greater range is possible. In addition, 
you have at your service powerful white lights 
for use around camp. The complete apparatus 
packs in a small waterproof fibre case carried 
on the belt or in the knapsack. This device is 
of interest to every troop of live Scouts, and 
if you will send us the name and address of 
Troop Scribe or Patrol Leader, we will be 
pleased to mail detailed description (illus- 
trated). Then he can talk it over with all of 
you, 


C. D. Wood Electric Co., Inc. 
Scout Dept. 136 LIBERTY ST,, NEW YORK 











® receiving ser 1.09 


Receives up to 500 miles 


This station is assembled and hooked up on a 
hase ready for use 


A Wonderful Bargain 


MEDICAL 
COIL 50c. 


5c. extra for postage 


We guarantee that you cannot 
take the full strength of it using 
one dry cell. Send stamp for 

Bulletin “L’’ of wonderful values. 


The RUTHTON ELEC. CO. 
35 Frankfort St., N. Y. 














WITH A SUBSCRIPTION 
BOYS’ LIFE ($1.00 a year) 


can be had, without cost, any one of the 
Great Books of 
“EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY” 

There are 30 Famous Volumes to select 
from—all ‘‘ cracker-jack” books for “live” 
boys. Write Boys’ Lirz, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


PATHFINDER COMPASS 
WATCH $17.00 


14 Size thin model, German silver 
nickel plated case, Arabic dial, 
stem set and wind, guaranteed one 
year. To first boy in each town 
purchasing a watch I give the 
opportunity to earn money and 
learn salesmansh'p without in- 
vestment. For Christmas gift buy 
your friends a watch or moving 











Moving 
Picture 
Machines 
and Film 


Western Comedy 
or Drama Ic Ft. 


Send for 

film and 
icture outfit. cuts of machines. 
COHEN, 300 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


sample 








WILLIA 





Mother’s Christmas Present 


money, or money for other things. I want a boy 
12 to 20 in every town to sell my sample bottles of 
cologne and I pay liberal cash commissions for 
easy work. Can you spare a few afternoons? 


L. H. Neidlinger, 181 N. Arlington Av., East Orange, N. J. 





Wireless Manual 


and Catalog A of ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
and NOVELTIES FREE 


DAVID KILLOCH COMPANY, 77 “L” Murray St., N.Y. 
$$ss In Pigeons! Start Raising 


*“Squapbs for 

Market or Breeding Purposes. 

$ Make big profits with our Jumbo 

Pigeons. We teach you. Large, 

free, illustrated instructive cir- 
culars, Providence Squab Co,, Dept. D, Prov., R. I. 











other collegians that Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., bedded down every night with 
bank notes, had no idea of the sacrifice 
that ‘rattle-brained Junior was making, so 
he accepted the offer. 

“ Because I believe, with you, that it will 
make a success,” he stated, “I will accept 
it as a loan, and it will be paid back as 
soon as possible. I think I can understand 
your father’s success in life, Hicks, if his 
ability to do things is anything like yours!” 

“All right, old man!” grinned Hicks, 
having in mind Butch Brewster’s opinion 
of the Junior’s ability to do nothing. 
“Just pilot the team to victory Saturday, 
and I’ll be as happy as if I had brains!” 

IV 

THAT game became part of Bannister’s 

sacred traditions, and Deacon Radford 
at quarter more than filled all the advance 
notices of his prowess. He tore off end 
runs, hurled forward passes, drove the 
team at top speed, and selected plays with 
a fine judgment. His field generalship was 
superb, and he instilled a fighting spirit 
into the Gold and Green players that more 
than equaled the superior weight of the 
enemy’s backfield. 

In the last few seconds of play, with a 
tie score, the Freshman fell back to the 
forty-yard line, and barked a signal. The 
ball sailed fairly into his outstretched 
hands from the center-rush. A step for- 
ward, a mighty kick as the pigskin touched 
the turb, and—a volume of sound from the 
Bannister stands as the winning goal was 
seen shooting over the cross bar! 

As the uproarious collegians bore Dea- 
con Radford off the field on their shoulders, 
Captain Butch Brewster, escaping the hero- 
worship by ducking to the side-lines, 
bumped into Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., 
who was arrayed like a lily of the field in 
a new suit of sartorial splendor. His face 
was red from his rooting and his voice 
was husky, but he managed to convey his 
intense joy at the Bannister victory. 

“ Here you are,” grinned the grimy-faced 
captain. ‘“ We didn’t look for this victory 
a week ago, did we? Sort of unforeseen, 
eh? Well, I thought you were going to get 
Deacon Radford out for practice—he’d wait 
till doomsday for you to do anything. 

“There’s a man for you, Hicksy,” went 
on the Captain. “Just think, his mother 
was head-waitress at Jerry’s so he could 
stay at college. Did he loaf around and 
twang a banjo, driving the college wild? 
No, he scouted round and got his mother 
started in a fine boarding-house business; 
“they call it ‘College Inn,’ and the fellows 
are rioting for rooms—next year all hands 
will want to board there!” 

“Say, Butch,” responded the chastened 
Hicks, “do you still want to purchase 
my davenport? I’ll sell it to you and give 
the team and subs a supper down at Jerry’s 
to-night. Have the bunch on the gym steps 
at eight. It’s a glorious victory, unfore- 
seen, as you say, and we must celebrate!” 

“Hicks,” Butch relented, “you are a 
mighty good-natured chap, as generous and 
loyal to Bannister as anv fellow, but so 
useless! You never do anything but spend 
money and have a good time, to say noth- 
ing of driving us insane by your musical 
efforts. Look at Deke. Why don’t you 
brace up and do something worth while for 
your college?” 

Then Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., who 
had made two souls happy, who, a week 
before, had won the Big Game for his 
alma mater by a sacrifice of his coveted 
motorcycle, but who would always be 
known as a good-natured, sunny-tempered 
idler, responded cheerfully: 

“No, I reckon, not, Butch—I’m cut out 
for a ne’er-do-well!” 





MORSE & WIRELESS 
HEADQUARTERS 





Send For Catalog J-26 


More than 200 pages picturing and describ- 
ing telegraph instruments, katteries, bells, 
and hundreds of other electrical specialties. 


Send For Wireless Manual J-1 
A hand-book of 96 pages. Tells how to 


erect and maintain a wireless station— 
gives codes and other useful information. 
Both catalogs free on request. 
They are educators and money savers. 


sent 


Manhattan Electrical 


New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
17 Park Pl. 114. Sth Ave. 1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 


Factories: Jersey City, Ravenna, O., Cincinnati 


Supply Co. 








Wireless $5.60 
Receiving Set 


Receives 500 Miles. 
Regular Value of this set $5.00. 







Set consists of one double glide tuner'74 inches 
long, wound with 155 fect of silk covered wire; 
our ‘‘Don’t Jar Out’’ universal detector. Fixed 
condenser, Buzzer and Switch that tells if your de- 
tector is working and diagrsm. This set, with 
1 1,000-ohm double pole receiver, for $4.50, will 
receive 1,200 miles, Send stamp for Bulletin 
‘“*L. 220°" of other remarkable values, 

Nichols Electric Co., 1-3 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
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BRANDES WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


We make an especially good wireless re- 
ceiver for the Scout’s Wireless set. Price for 
single receiver, 1,000 ohms, $1.65. For com- 
plete double set with headband and cord, $5.00. 


Send stamp for complete information to 





C, BRANDES, INC., 9a Liberty St., New York. 
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This 

1915 
Magazine 
Catalog 


FREE! 





most reliable service. 


















J. M. Hanson-Bennett 


Magazine Agency 
—the largest in the world—furnishes all Maga- 


zines and Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most accurate and 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY ! 















Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club 
Offers. It is a BIG MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. 
The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 


In Colors—Almost 
War Map of Europe t\3'recin sce 290 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
103 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















A Pocket Flashlight 
Given With BOYS’ LIFE 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to 
Boys’ Lire at One Dollar. Almost everyone is 
carrying one of these—they’re so convenient. ‘lake 
up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 
400 per cent. longer service than any other similar 
flashlight battery made. 2% volts Madza lamp, 
8x1%x% inches. _ Slide contact button. Send 
to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
vear. BOTH for $1.00. The supply is limited. 
Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave., New York. 











That First Thanksgiving Day 


The Puritans Not “Sad” As Many Think 
By DAN BEARD 


T is an erronecus idea that our fore- 
fathers, the Puritans, plowed the fields 
with sugar-loaf hats on their heads, 

broad and immaculate shirt collars, and 
cloak, jacket and knickerbockers of black. 
In the first place, the reason that we people 
of to-day, in our pictures and stories, repre- 
sent the Puritans in this manner is because 
the old chronicles say that their clothes 
were dyed with sad dyes. But “sad” was 
the name of the dyes and did not refer to 
the color as being sombre. Among the sad 
dyes were scarlet, butternut or buff, rich 
browns, greens; in other words, the colors 
of the fall foliage, and it was in these 
colors that the Puritans dressed themselves. 

Furthermore, their work-a-day clothes 

were even more gaudy. To tell the honest 
truth, boys, they must have looked like 
stage pirates with their gold earrings, their 
green vests trimmed with red tape, their 
buff coats, their red woolen caps, their 
bright-colored stockings with bunches of 
ribbons at the knee, and the heavy-soled 
low shoes, tied with bows of ribbon. I 
don’t mean by this that they wore bows 
of ribbon in their work-a-day clothes, but 
they did wear this piratical stage costume 
when they were working in the fields, build- 
ing their houses and on week days. 


Now then, when they had their first 
Thanksgiving Day feast the great and good 
Chief Massasoit joined them. Of course 
they had prayers and religious ceremony, 
but that didn’t occupy the whole time by 
any manner of means. They had good 
Scout games. The Puritans suggested the 
game of butts (targets) with the Indians, 
the Indians using their bows and arrows 
and the Puritans their matchlocks or arque- 
buses—big, heavy guns like cannon. They 
were too heavy to aim off-hand, so they 
carried a forked staff, stuck it into the 
ground, and upon this rested the barrel of 
the gun. The gun was fired by a match, 
or what we to-day would call a fuse—a 
piece of rope-like stuff which was lighted 
at one end and the lighted end held by the 
“snake” or “serpent,” which was a sort 
of hammer to the gun. When the trigger 
was pulled the serpent would come down 
and touch off the powder in the pan and 
fire the gun. They didn’t put the guns to 
their shoulders as we do now, but put the 
butt against their manly breasts. 

At this first Thanksgiving Massasoit 
brought in a deer and wild turkeys, and 
the Puritans contributed from their fund 
of more civilized food. The day resembled 
more a round-up of Scouts with a good 
feed than the solemn, sombre, soul-killing 
episode which most of our books would 
lead us to believe as the character of this 
occasion, 

It must have been an animated and pic- 
turesque scene. Remember that the only 
difference between the Puritan’s dress and 
the cavalier’s dress was the omission by 
the Puritans of lace collars and gold and 
gilt-lace trimmings, while the Indians were 
gaudy in their feathers and paint and buck- 
skin clothes ornamented with stained porcu- 
pine needles. I certainly would like to have 
been there and have you boys with me. 
We might have learned a lot from these 
old people, and I think it possible that 
some of us might have been able to show 
them stunts which would have been en- 
tirely new to both Indians and Puritans. 
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HO! BOY sais 


This American Typewriter 


Given with 


OYS’ Lik 


Your 
Official 
Magazine 





$52 
American 

Visible 
Typewriter 


Letters arranged like 
Standard machines. 


Ideal Typewriter for the Home 
and Small Business Correspond- 


ence. 
experience 
writers, 

IMPORTANT POINTS: 


in making 


The result of 20 years’ 


type- 


So simple in con- 


struction that @ child can operate it without an 


instructor. 


Full directions with each machine. 


Finish—handsome black enamel with gold let- 


tering. Portability—Weighs 2 lbs. 
in case 6x 10x 3. 
aper 914 inches wide. 
usiness and commercial forms. 
work interesting and attractive. 


Manufactured by 


Inking is automatic. 
Teaches young people 
Makes school 


Furnished 
Takes 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 265 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPECIAL TO BOY SCOUTS 


Send us 6 Subscriptions to Boys’ L.ife at $1.00 
each and we will send you this $5.0 American 
Visible Typewriter. Full information on request. 


Boy Scouts of merica, 


New York. 





200 Fif 


th Avenue, 








Can You Shave? 
Rub a little ““3in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 

liable; draw razor blade 
tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “3in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
5 times as easy and clean; 


mf 


— the edge longer. “A 
™ Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
nerous trial bottle sent 

ree. Write to-day. 


3 iN 1 OIL CO., 
42 E.L.R. Broadway 
New York, 








~ Sos ing, | Mili, Danie! Boone 


ontinued~from -page 13.) 


and: by dividing:stheir labors, both’ places") 


were steadily improved. 
The premonition, however, of Boone that 


he was still an olject of hatred among the,}} 


Shawnees was confirméd repeateasy. His 
most critical experience, howewer,.came one 
day when four athletic Shawmees were de- 
tailed by Blackfish to approach the settle- 
ment, watch the movements of the Scout 
and either bring him back to the tribe or 
take his. scalp. 


- 
(Continued in December. Boys’ Lire.) 





‘*The Haunted Hollew’”’ 


S COUTMASTER WALTER SPENCE, 

author of “The Haunted Hollow,” 
which appeared in the October Boys 
Lire, gives his solution of the baffling mys- 
tery which he developed in that story as 
follows: 

Several weeks elapsed after the strange 
adventure of Carl and Don at the Indian 
Mound near the mountain canyon, and still 
no clue developed that would.%help to 
explain the mystery, and the people of 
W—ville had almost forgotten the strange 
story the Scouts had told on their return 
from camp. A few persons, however, still 
made sport of the boys and questioned 
them about the “ghosts.” But Carl and 
Don stuck to their story and the other 
members of the troop stoutly affirmed that 
the region they had visited was indeed 
haunted. 

Then the advance agent of a traveling 
show came to W—ville one day, and the 
hotel proprietor happened to mention the 


, 


strange adventure of the Scouts. The 
showman became greatly interested. 
“T think I know where those ‘ghosts’ 


came from,” he said, when the story was 
finished. “I suspect they escaped from our 
menagerie. Early in the spring, when we 
were showing in T——, on the other side of 
the mountain, a pair of.anthropoid apes 
escaped from their cage. They were trailed 
to the mountain and there the trail was 
lost. Diligent search failed to discover 
them. A reward is offered for their cap- 
ture, and if the Boy Scouts have found 
them they will be well repaid.” 

Then he proceeded to the telegraph office, 
and wired the proprietor of the show. 
Next day a keeper came, and taking the 
whole patrol of Scouts with him, he went 
up into the mountains to seek the “ ghosts.” 
Taking torches, he boldly entered the cav- 
ern, and there he discovered his lost ani- 
mals. They recognized’ their keeper, and 
were easily secured and led forth. 

The reward offered was duly paid into the 
treasury of the patrol. The keeper gave tick- 
ets to every one of the boys, and when the 
circus came to W—ville they were delighted 
to see their once dreaded “ ghosts” behind 
iron bars. 

And I suspect the people of W—ville 
long laugh at Carl and Don about the In- 
dians that chased them with spears and 
bloody scalps. 


“ 


Two of the many “solutions” sent in by 


Boy Scouts are given here. 
BY SCOUT JOHN w. FRAZIER. 
Troop 2, GaLtipotis, O. 

The region in which the Scouts had been camp- 
ing, had long been noted as a hiding place for 
all the bad men from that region. The primitive 
condition of the country gave them ample pro- 
tection from the law, and at the same time 
rovided them with the means of existence. 
herefore, it was not surprising that W ville 
was often posted with signs offering rewards for 
bad characters who were thought to be in that 
neighborhood. 

Carl was in the habit of taking notes of these 












1 Shoe Polishes 
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and Preserves. 
Large Ce bozes_ with easy aga lo ae # pease 


“OIL PASTE,” Blacks, Polishes 


sset “Oil Paste,” same si 
“STAR” combination for cieaning en ana a Belting all 


kinds o) Frame cr Spach oes. 10¢ 
“GILT E ** the only ladies’ poe dressing that 
positively cal ne eae Black s, Polishes and Pre- 


serves ladies’ and children’s shoes, go without 
rubbing, 25c. ‘FRENCH GLOSS,” 
If your dealer does rot keep the kind you ese send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 


ORE BROS. & OCO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambri Mass. 
lhe Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
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HERE'S GOOD 
NEWS,*BOYS 


YOU CAN BUY 


FOR $2.2 


Waterproofed like the 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 
The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 
.in wet weather. 
If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your 
<OWER's dealer if he can show you this 


j oe : trade mark on the silk label. 


Px pgn® A. J. TOWER Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.’ 














SA OUR D: MES, BOYS?! 
oe. Dimes Grow Into Dollars 


Get the Good Luck Bank 
Holds just one dollar. The tenth 
dime opens it, Snap shut and it 
remains locked until refilled. 
Nickel plated, may be worn as a 
watch-charm. Price, 10c, by mail 
postpaid. Just what a Boy Scout 


needs, 
Excelsior Novelty Co., Dept. G 
Anderson Realty Bidg., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in BOY’S LIFE. Readers can help 
us maintain this valuable service by always men- 
tioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering advertise- 
ments. : 
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“The Brake that Brought 
the Bike Back” 
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"| We used to pedal all the way, up 
-}  hillanddown. Now,withthe New 
1 Departure Coaster Brake, we pedal 
‘| onlya little partofthe wayand coast 7 J 
| the rest—with absolute safety. // 
That is why the bicycle is “coming [fy 
back” so fast. Why so many millions 
of boys and girls, and grown-ups too, 
are depending on it more and more for pleasure and business. 
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It gives healthful and economical sport. It takes us out on the open road, 
into the pure air, amid new and refreshing scenes. 


It makes the miles short, whether you roll along gently or hit up a 
“motor jog” of 15 miles an hour—as fast as autos are permitted to go 
in many parts of the country. You get the speed without exertion, the 
- fun without fatigue when your wheel is equipped with the ball-bearing 

















This improved brake cannot slip, bind or lock. It works smoothly and as “sure as 
shootin’.”” It is indestructible, can’t get out of order, heavily nickle-plated and cannot rust. 
Let us send you a gold-plated Joy Boy Stickpin FREE. 

Write for it today, giving the name of vour nearest bicycle dealer 
and we'll also tell you of four good ways to get a wheel. 


A HINT TO BOYS New Departure Mfg. Co. 
gay Be Ady os oR 101 No. Main St, Bristol, Conn. 


The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 


































A TYPEWRITER The Revised 


FOR 


Six Subscriptions to Boys’ Lite! || Handbook for Boys 
‘ ‘ pee — —— pages phen anhagaa 
ully described elsewhere in this number, wi 
be itt at Soloary, charges prepaid by us, THE MANUAL FOR ALL scouTs 
with Six Yearty Susscrirtions to Boys’ 
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bills. One which struck him particularly stated 
that a reward of one thousand dollars would be 
paid for the capture of two men, Larry - Jones 
and Tom Jones, who are usually to be tound in 
each other's company. Carl had formed a vague 
idea that the two figures he had seen emerge 
from the Indian mound were something more 
solid than ghosts, but he had never dared to: 
broach the subject to Don. But finally his sus- 
acee became so strong that Carl told Don of: 
them. 

Instead of combating Carl’s point of view, Don 
expressed a like opinion. So it was that a few 
mornings later W———ville’s troop of Scouts were 
surprised to find that Don and Carl had again 
disappeared. But this time more substantial clues 
than handkerchiefs and Scout staffs were left be- 
hind. Don’s father announced that the boys had. 
gone on a camping trip of their own. In reality, 
Don and Carl were on their way back to the- 
haunted hollow. This time they took along with 
them more effective weapons than Scout staffs. 

When they arrivcd at their destination, no camp 
fire or other demonstration announced their 
whereabouts. Immediately they started prepara- 
tions for carrying out the object of their visit. 
Don unpacked from their suit case a roll of strong 
barbed wire. Along with this he produced sev- 
eral pieces of strong rope. From the latter he 
constructed a pair of nooses, This done, the 
boys concealed themselves until night. 

That night they emerged from their hiding: 
place and silently stretched the wire around the 
mysterious mound. After this they stole away 
into the darkness. Soon a campfire gleamed 
through the night not far from the scene of the 
boys’ operations, but Don and Carl had not stayed 
by their fire. They had returned to within a 
few feet of the improvised fence. 

Soon the expected happened. A low moan was 


heard, issuing from the mound. This did_not 
seem to have the desired effect, for soon a light 
was seen dancing up and down over the mound. 


of mystery. Then the boys were startled by see- 
ing the lights suddenly start in their direction. 
This movement was accompanied by a crackling 
of dry leaves and grass, not at all like the noise- 
less movement that ghosts are reputed to have. 
Two heavy thuds accompanied by surprised oaths 
announced that the spectres had discovered the 
presence of the barbed wire. But no sooner had 
this occurred than two lithe forms sprang from 
the darkness. Each leaped to one of the fallen 
spectres, and deftly slipped a roose over each 
burly body. In vain the confused ghosts tried 
to regain their freedom. In a moment two secure- 
ly bound men looked blinkingly at their captors. 
After a great deal of effort the boys succeeded in 
getting the demoralized ghosts to the campfire- 
where Carl kept guard while Don hastened through 
the darkness to the neighboring village, procured 
the sheriff, and went back to the scene of the 
ex-ghosts’ activities, 

Day had by this time broken, and while the 
sheriff escorted Messrs. Larry and Tom Jones 
to a safe berth in the village jail, Carl and Don: 
started on a tour of inspection of the Indian 
mound. Carl, who was ahead suddenly gave an 
exclamation of surprise as he reached the top of 
the mound. There before the boys, extendin 
into the centre of the mound was a neatly carve 
tunnel. Entering this, they found themselves 
in a large room dimly lighted by a flickering 
torch. Hung around on the walls were the long 
spears, evidently of Indian manufacture. Near 
the end of each was suspended a squirrel skin. 
In one corner of the room stood two roughly 
fashioned shields. 

“Say,” exclaimed Don, “those are the things. 
the ghosts used when they chased us through 
the woods.” 

“ Yes,” answered Carl, “and here are the- 
things that made those mysterious tracks.” He 
pointed to four iron moulds which were shaped! 
exactly like a human hand. “ Those fellows put 
those things on their feet and walked right up the 
hollow.” 

A few days later the boys proudly surveyed two: 
long envelopes which the pastmaster had handed! 
them. 

“Five hundred dollars apiece,” exclaimed Don. 
“We needn’t worry about where next year’s 
college tuition is to come from.” 





Scout Clinton Simpson, of Jersey City, N. J.,. 
sent in the shortest explanation received. It was 
also the only one received which solves the mys- 
tery in the same manner that Mr. Spence does. 
Scout Simpson says: 3 

“T think that it was two monkeys, or gorillas, 
that scared the two Scouts in the “Haunted Hol- 
low’ story, issued in the October magazine.” 





NEXT MONTH—‘Scouting for Ice- 
bergs,” illustrated story of the thrilling 
work of Uncle Sam’s men. Written for 
Boys’ Lire by Captain C. A. Macallister. 





PREFERRED THE HEALTHY KIND 
“Do you wish the cured bacon?” asked! 
the butcher of the boy. 
“Well, no,” he answered; “I’d rather 
have some that has never been sick.” 

















Announcement 








@THE REVISED EDITION of the 
“Handbook for Boys"’ is now ready for 


distribution. 


@This famous book has been thoroughly 
brought up to date. The first chapter, on 
“ Scoutcraft,” is entirely rewritten and in- 
cludes new requirements for many of the 
Merit Badges. Other new features and 
illustrations have been added, and the 
cover has a famous Leyendecker design in 
six colors. 


@ The “ Handbook for Boys” is recognized 
as the best book for boys ever published. It 
is the “ manual” for Scouts; what it con- 
tains fascinates all boys. 





@ As a Christmas present for any boy it is 
superlative. 





The Cover of the Most Popular 
Boys’ Book Ever Published. 


@It can be ordered direct from the Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York; 30 cents 
postpaid; prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Price at local booksellers’, 25 cents. 





@For the convenience of those who have 
copies of the previous edition, and do not 
care to purchase the Revised Edition, a spe- 
cial pamphlet (56 pages) has been issued, 
containing all important-changes. This will 
be sent from National Headquarters at 5 
cents per copy. While this pamphlet natu- 
rally cannot be as satisfactory as the new 
Handbook, it will serve all practical pur- 
poses by presenting all official Scout changes 
made since the previous edition was printed. 
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It’s Important— 


that you keep your shoulders square and your chest out if you 
want to be straight and strong. 


It’s Hard 


when you are sitting at a school desk to keep from slouching down 
into your seat or hunching over your books. 
But It’s Easy 

when you wear a “Right-Posture’—The National Health suit— 
for hidden away in the back of the coat is a web construction that 
keeps your shoulders in correct position. You'll like the snappy 
style, too. 

Tell your father about it. Get him to go to the store with 
you and look at one in the new Fall shades and models. He 
probably will buy it for you. 


If your regular store-keeper doesn’t have a “‘Right-Posture”’ in stock, write to 
us direct. 


Che Suellenburg Clothing Company 
Right Posture Beyt. 


Broad and Wallace Streets “Philadelphia, Pa. 


























SAY, BOY! WANT A GOOD BOOK? 
Call at the nearest bookstore and ask to see the 30 volumes of the great Every Boy’s 
Library—Boy Scout Edition. The dealer will give you any one of these books, and 
also a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, both for $1.00. 
If the dealer hasn't these books, write to us immediately. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Aves, NEW YORK CITY 
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BLOUSE “rBOYS 
Once Adjusted, Always Adjusted 


A Blouse with Brains Built in—made “on the 
square’”’—plenty of style, snap, comfort and wear. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “RANGE 3200%.AN 
EXCEPTIONAL DOLLAR’S WORTH AND A 
BLOUSE BEAUTY THAT LOOKS, WEARS 
AND FEELS LIKE REAL MONEY 


pty K&FE, Blouse lavas uence gab 


SAN FRANCISCO KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO OF AMERICA 














